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Thanksgiving Day~ 


By Rev. J. W. Holland 








SIHANKSGIVING DAY is for the coronation of home love and 


~ he 






See A heart devotion. Families separated by distance, gather again about 

the old home table, warm their hearts anew in the presence of 
memories that are sacred as life itself. Think of the thousands of 
parents who will strain their eyes at the front porch, or down at the old front 
gate looking for the return of footsteps familiar in other days. 








If it is possible for you to go home on this Thanks- 
giving Day, DO IT! 

It is a time for consecration to Almighty God. Who- 
ever thinks deeply upon it can see the guiding hand of 
Providence in the discovery, settlement, development, 
preservation and present position of America among her 
sister nations on the earth. 











This day is closely related to patriotism. Patriotism is 
the religion of the love of native land. When you would 
rather die than see your home land devastated, you are 
Rey. J. W. Holland patriotic. 






As I look backward across the pages of our history, I can 
see more than material progress, more than science and invention. 
My heart thrills with the love of America for what she has been, is 
and will become. I see Washington, hatless, out in the bleak winter, with his 
noble face lifted to God for America. I see, amidst the crash of Civil War, a 
lonely man pacing his room in the White House, his face the saddest since 
Calvary, praying for this land of ours. In the stress of a World War, in the 
same White House, I hear another President praying God’s guidance upon 
America. 
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Home, God, and Native Land:—these are the three great names that * 
= adorn Thanksgiving Day. Let us make the day one of gladness, of worship, 
of renewing home ties, of enjoying the fruits of field and forest, and of 
sending messages of tender love to the friends whose faces we cannot see. 


This is to keep THANKSGIVING DAY! 
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The “U.S.” 
Biuz Risson Watrus 
élips right on over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. 
Made in red or black—4 or 
@ buckles, 








ORES: aby Cc 


Builtinto every one 
~ months of extra wear 


F you are looking for longest possible wear 
—ask for “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbons are puilt to outwear 
any other boot or overshoe made! They look 
it. Just give them month after month of solid 
work—and they’ ll prove it! 


Thick oversize soles—tough as an automobile tire— 
that’s what you get in “U.S.” Blue Ribbons. Into the 
uppers goes rubber that will stretch five times its 
Iength! This rubber resists cracking and breaking— 
stays flexible and waterproof. 

Anchored in this elastic rubber are 4 to 11 separate 
layers of rubber and fabric—the strongest reinforce- 
ments ever used. 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbons are built right all through— 
as only master workmen can build them.  They’re 


backed by 75 years’ experience of the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. 

If you’ve never worn “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots or 
overshoes get a pair next time. Jt will pay you! 


United States Rubber Company 


66 99 Boots 
WU Walrus 
Arctics 
o O — Rubbers 


BLUE RIBBON 





Trade Mark 






If you cut a strip of rubber from a “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe you'd find it 
would stretch more than five times its 
length! This rubber stands the constant 
bending and wrinkling that make ordi- 
nary rubber crack and break. 
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Cabbage Prices Climbing 


A Western New York Farm and Home Taik 


TERE has been 

so much “cussing” 
about the bad weather and its effects of 
late, that I hope the “cussers” have all said 
a strong word of appreciation of the fine 
weather Providence has furnished for the 
week just closed—tiue first week in No- 
vember. Not a drop of rain fell until 
toward the close of the seventh and most 
of the days were 
bright and sun- 
shiny, with only 
one white frost. It 
was a_ wonderful 
autumn week and 
meant a great deal 
to all of us here in 
We'stern New 
York. Without it 
there would have 
been further heavy 
losses. Practically 
every one has fin- 
ished apple picking 
and most growers have their orchards 
cleaned up of drops. Potatoes are nearly 
all dug. Cabbage harvest is well under 
way, in fact nearly half through. Most 
of us can use another such weck to ex- 
cellent advantage. 


Cabbage Goes Higher 


The cabbage market has risen rapidly 
during the week from $10 to $12 a ton 
F. O. B. to $20 and $25 a ton. Almost 
every day has seen a higher price than the 
day before. This situation has again 
demonstrated the cash value to farmers of 
good crops and price reports and of a sales 
service of their own. The government 
office reports out of Rochester have show- 
ed a strong cabbage market nearly all 
over the country since heavy loading com- 
menced last week. Those of us who have 
followed these reports have been well 
aware of this and slow to sell. Others, 
and there are many, tempted py two or 
four dollars more than the opening price, 
have sold and the dealers are making long 
profits. 

To show the effects of this on farmers, 
let me sight an actual instance. A grower 
having about 40 tons of cabbage sold the 
crop at $12. After settling with the 
dealer and paying some bills he went to the 
bank to pay a note and could only pay 
about half of it. On th. day of settle- 
ment dealers were paying $18 and $20 a 
ton. Mad this grower got the other six 
or eight dollags which the dealer* made 
he could have paid the note in full. 





M. C. Burritt 


In another case one grower with about 
half the crop of his neighbor got nearly 
as much money for it as his neighbor. The 
fields are not forty rods apart. It pays 
to follow crop and price zeports carefully. 
The fruit cooperative too, which has been 
loading cabbage ali the week, has been 
from two to eight dollars ahead of local 
prices. Another effect of rising cabbage 
prices has been the cancellation of storage 
space and immediate loading for market. 
On November 6 more than 200 acres f 
cabbage were loaded for market in West- 
ern New York. 


By M. C. BURRITT 


and Genesee with 
24 cars—and only 
small parts of these counties are heavy 
fruit producers, we have 11,521 cars out 
of 16,529 total New York shipments of 
last season. This year the shipments fron 
these same counties will be proportionally 
much heavier. 

Cider mills and dry houses are filled te 
overflowing as farmers clean up thcir ore 
chards. Some have. enough now to run 
until Christmas. he price has fallen 
off slightly tc about 30 cents for cider and 
35 to 40 cents for dryers. 

Last week I mentioned the effect of the 
severe freeze of Octobe> 30th on apples 
and stated that little or no injury was ap- 
parent. In answer to many inquiries the 
farm bureau, on the job as usual, had Dr. 
D. B. Carrick of Cornell who has .nade 
some study of this question and published 
his results as a Cornell bulletin on “Freez- 
ing Injury in Apples” in the county for 
an inspection of the fruit and the results 
of the freezing. His reports will un- 
doubtedly be of general interest to growers 
whose fruit was outside during the freeze 
Parts of Dr. Carrick’s statements follow : 


Handling Frozen Fruit 


“The Baldwins and Spies examined 
showed no appearance of freezing on the 
outside, even though they had been roughly 
handled during harvest. When cut, most 
of the fruit showed no browning, except 
where bruised and apparently the flesh was 
uninjured. In no case did we find the usual 
browning of cells characteristic of sev- 
erely frozen apples except in cases in 
which the fruit had been handled before, 
during or aiter the ‘reeze. However, the 
texture and fiavor were impaired, making 
them sweeter, less juicy and somewhat 
mealy, and unquestiona>ly the term for 
safe storage was greatly shortened. In 
addition to this condition the loss of flavor 
and normal texture will also continue. The 
injured fruit, however, will keep for a few 
weeks if carefully handled and is thor- 
oughly satisfactory for culinary or cider 
purposes.” : 

Dr. Carrick’s recommendations are: (1) 
handle all fruit with exceptional care and 
avoid all bruising; (2) Market frozen 
fruit as soon as possible; (3) Store only 
for a short period and at a temperature 
of about 30 degrees Fahrenheit. The ex- 
perience of old growers who have had fruit 
frozen before :eems t confirm this report 
and indicates that if these recommenda- 
tions are followed little if any commercial 
inquiry or loss need result. 


Chicken Stealing Reported Seri- 
ous in New Jersey This Fall 
@ semanirpreng chicken stealing is so 

general this season that the New Jere 
sey Federation of County Boards oi Agri 
culture, will lend its influence to bring 
offenders to justice. Complaints against 
organized bands of poultry thieves have 
been received from various sections of 


(Continued on page 38 





A reader has commented 
on my statement in the 
issue of October 17th that 
nearly 75% of the very 
large New York State 
shipments of apples is 
grown in a narrow belt 
along Lake Ontario and 
wants to know’ what 
counties these are. In the 
season of 1924-25 there 
were shipped from stations 
in the following four 
counties, 10,516 carloads: 


Orleans 3,732; Niagara 
3.4990; Wayne 1,992 and 
Monroe 1,293. Only the 
morthern half of these 


countics produce fruit in- 
tensively. If we add On- 
tario County with 581 cars 








Frienp (consolingly) : Cheer up, old man, there's 
plenty of fish left in the sea. her 

Novice (after a bad day off shore): You said tt— 
and I’m the guy who left ’em there.—Lire. 
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An Easy Way to Size Up Your Dairy 


373 


A New Plan That is Practical for Every Dairyman 


OST dairymen recognize the need of 
greater knowledge of production of 
the individual cows in their dairies. 

P Cowtesting associations obtain these 
figures and are doing splendid work, but it is 
not always possible or practical for all dairy- 
men to join cowtesting 
associations. Therefore, 
the New York College of 
Agriculture and the coun- 
ty Extension Service have 
worked out a new plan 
for the benefit of such 
dairymen as are not able 
to join cowtesting associa- 
tions. This plan works as 
follows: 
The county agri- 





By C. E. LADD 


Director of Extension, New York State College of Agriculture 


The county agricultural agent secures some 
additional clerical help to record in a book for 
each dairyman the weights and tests of the 
milk. In this way the dairyman receives the 
same report on each cow that he would re- 
ceive from the regular cow testing association 
with the possible exception of the feed records 
which may or may not be included. 

The cost of the work—The dairyman is 
charged by the farm bureau with the actual 
cost of doing the work. This includes a small 
fee paid to the tester for each sample tested 
and the wages paid for a part-time bookkeeper 
for keeping the records. In most cases this 


The work has been under way in two couns 
ties for over a year. It seems to be working 
out* satisfactorily. The credit for developing 
the original plans for the work and giving 
them a work-out in practice belongs to County 
Agents F. B. Morris of Oswego County and 
E. L. Chase and Murray Wigsten of Ulster 
County. These men have been successful in 
organizing the work in their counties and have 
blazed the way for other counties. 

The Animal Husbandry Department of the 
State College of Agriculture will cooperate 
with the office of the State Leader of County 
Agricultural Agents in putting the plan into 
operation in several other counties during the 
next year. 

Where the work is needed most—From the 
standpoint of New York State as a 
whole the counties that need this work 





C. E. Lapp 


cultural agent of- 
fers a new testing 
service to any dairymen who wish it and 
who are willing to cooperate. Each 
month the county agent sends to each 
cooperator a weight sheet and a remind- 
er to weigh the milk of each cow and to 
take a sample of eack cow's milk. Sam- 
ple bottles are furnished through the 
farm bureau, 


Cc. 


Has Something Worth Saying 


E. LADD, who outlines on this page a new plan by which 
farmers can obtain production records on their dairies, is director 
of extension work in the New York State College of Agriculture. 
No man in agricultural work has a sounder or more practical grasp 
of the everyday problems of the farmer than has Dr. Ladd. _ 
does not write very often, but when he does, he says something. 
We think he has this time.—The Editors, 


most are such ones as Essex, Steuben, 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Chautauque. 
These counties are rapidly completing 
their tuberculosis eradication cam- 
paigns. Essex is already accredited as 
a modified area. Many farms in these 
He counties are outside of the fluid milk 
zone. For these two reasons they are 
natural replacement areas from which 
the dairymen of the other sections pur- 





The cooperating dairyman weighs the 
milk from each individual cow for two 
days out of each month. He mails to the farm 
bureau office the record of these milk weights. 
He also samples the milk from each cow and 
delivers the samples to some milk plant or 
other agency with whom the farm bureau has 
arranged for the testing. The agency tests 
the samples and reports directly to the farm 
bureau office. 


¢ 
‘ 


will amount to only one-thirc or one-half the 
cost of the regular cow testing association 
work. 

The work is under way.—The Extension Serv- 
ice of the State is rather enthusiastic over the 
plans for this work. It realizes full well that 
the plan is new and may present many difficul- 
ties. 


chase tested stock. 

From the standpoint of the profitableness 
of the dairy industry in these counties and 
from the standpoint of the industry in the 
State it is important that cow testing work be 
done in these areas. 

Several counties have realized this and have 
already planned to make cow testing work an 
(Continued on page 385) 


cA Radio for Every Farm 


What It Is Doing for Farmers---The Kind to Buy 


SOLATION has always been the curse of 

farm life. The increase in the size of farms, 
brought about by the use of farm machinery, 
has resulted in larger farms, and the distance 
between farm homes is greater now than in the 
days of our grandparents. Farm families are 
smaller, and as a result, family life on the farm 
lacks much of the fine spirit enjoyed by older 
generations. 

At the same time other factors have entered 
into the situation, making it possible for farm 
people to communicate rapidly with the out- 

- side world and to widen immeasurably the dis- 
tance which may be travelled in a day. Rural 
free delivery brings the mail to the door. The 
telephone brings help in time of trouble and 
sickness and the family car takes some or all 
of the family to the nearby village or city to 
see a “show.” 

Now comes radio, the greatest development 
of all to enable the farmer and his family to 
keep in close touch with the world. I am par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about a radio on the 
farm, because it keeps the family together at 
home, and enriches the family life instead of 
destroying it. Through it, entertainment is 
available which will interest every member of 
the family. Bedtime stories for the young- 
Sters, reports of baseball and football games 
for the boys, music at mealtime for everyone, 
college extension courses, plays, operas and 
lectures; all are there, ready to be received at 
the mere turning of a dial. 

The isolation of farm life is greatest during 
the winter. On most farms, the car must be 
put away until spring. Evenings are long and 
travel at night with horse and cutter is slow 
and tedious. But impassible roads or blizzards 
interfere little with radio programs, and the 
family may stay at home before a roaring fire 
of seasoned beech or maple wood and tune in 
On all the world. It is a fortunte coincidence 





By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American Agriculturist 


for farm people that radio reception is better 
in winter than in summer. 

There are stronger reasons for a radio in 
farm homes than there are in cities and vil- 
lages. In addition to the greater isolation on 
farms and the entertainment secured, the farm 
business may profit from it by the up to the 
minute market information which is received 
through it. The radio gets it to the farmer 
while he can still make use of it. This is par- 
ticularly true of perishable products where 
market gluts are frequent and where the price 
fluctuates widely. In spite of all the informa- 
tion printed this fall on such a staple crop as 
potatoes, many farmers sold potatoes at a price 
less than their real market value. The farmer 
who owns a radio is less likely to lose money 
this way. 

Radio Reception Best in Country 

Conditions for receiving in the country are 
better than they are in city or village. There 
is less interference from other receiving sets 
and the absence of a maze of electric light and 
telephone wires also helps. This makes it 
possible for the receiving set in the farm home 
to bring in programs from greater distances, 
and much clearer than the same set in the city. 
I have had some experience with two sets of 
the same size and make. I installed one on 
the home farm. I knew nothing about radios, 
but followed directions and with’ the little two 
tube set with headphones, we received pro- 
grams at any time they were “on the air”. 
They came in from New York, Chicago, from 
Springfield, Mass., and from Washington, D. 
C. With the same set in a city, we get nothing 
during the day, sometimes we have fine pro- 
grams in the evening, at other times we get 
nothing. 


Radio receiving sets on farms are rapidly ins 
creasing in numbers. This would indicate that 
farm people realize their value. Before we 
owned a set, however, we were not especially 
enthusiastic about a radio, and I feel sure that 
many farm families who do not own sets would 
buy one, if they could have one in their homes 
for a few days. 

There is always a problem as to the kind to 
buy. Farmers are not troubled with the pro- 
blem of annoying their neighbors with tuning 
in with regenerative sets. This type gets bet- 
ter results than other types with the same 
number of tubes. Better receiving conditions 
make it possible to get fine results with a two 
tube set with headphones for distant stations 
and with a loud speaker i. desired for nearby 
programs, 

Many are undecided as to whether to buy 
parts and build a set, or to buy one ready to 
hook up at once. There is little saving of 
money by building a set and better results are 
likely to be secured from a set already 
assembled. 

The choice of power supply will depend 
largely on local conditions. A storage battery 
may be used and will be found to give very 
excellent results. Some prefer the storage bat- 
tery under any circumstances. However, dry 
cells are equally as good as long as the proper, 
tubes are employed. Dry cells are an ad- 
vantage to those who are not convenient to a 
recharging service station, as they require only 
one trip to town. It is all up to your own cir 
cumstances. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
number of radios on farms will continue to in- 
crease. It may not entirely solve the problem 
of keeping the boy on the farm, if there is such 
a problem, but it will make life more pleasant 
and profitable for the fellow who does stay as 
well as for his entire family. ; 
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Taxation Is Destroying Agriculture 


|* his address before the National Grange 
session, Which met this month in Sacra- 
mento, California, Master Louis J. Taber had 
the following to say about farm taxes: 


“om 28 , a 
| is no one problem more universal in its ap- 


plication than the effect of taxation on agriculture. 
‘Taxes have increased enormously—out of all propor- 
tion cither to the farmer's income or the selling price 
of his land Taxation as it affects the farmer in a 
d Ay, il ‘ ly local. In some states 
pra ly all { l direct tax re 4ins In 
hi t ’ d school d { « sequent- 
]\ i il ( onl ‘ h c I | ceth- 
a n e count d valle init < veri 
1 l , hat ev cla property 
cor 1 ( y ha tl port of 
“x t. In e ns ¢ 1 we have 
found ! 1 ta ] cor in it 
na 

Road | school tax t 1in burden. 
€ ! l ’ ! ] t ured and 
maintained, but they cannot be long maintained at 
t ice Of a taxation rat vhich d roys initiative, 
dept es land values and injures agriculture. In 
gon tions of the ion it will be necessary to 
1 t oO t 1 
1 lucati | rrde ( lu ion 1S 
1 { ‘ d l lem I i lways 
1 | 1 dt { oO I ! ild be 
cd ] I ‘ P ty ol 
t n to have 
l 

\ Fed b ! uM 
< la 1 Federal taxation reduc- 
1 1 ‘ et in too many states gov- 
P = 7 are till on the increase. Some- 
t) t may | tified because of a delayed build- 
i 1 ¢ p im du the world war 
I | cou d municipalities will be 
« led to learn the nec ty of living within their 
j é cre of bonded indebtedness is be- 
« 1 the taxpayer The elimination 
« , tl ( zing out of graft, politics 
and ‘ vy from the local units of government, 
wil ] i to the pri own ers in 
t! ous taxing d ct 

Our county government is now the most inefficient 
ai ut-of-date branch of our American system. In 
practically all states there is no directing county head 
that can be held responsible. Each elective official 
has his own political debts to pay and his own record 


to make, independent of the county’s good. This 
multiplies official positions, increases the cost and de- 
creases the efficiency. Sometime we _ will place 
definitely the responsibility in our county ; »vern- 
ment. There are few problems that Pomona Granges 
and county organizations could study with more profit 
than increasing the efficiency in our county sovern- 
ment, 

This agrees so almost exactly with what 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been. saying for 
three years now that we urge its consideration 
upon every reader of this paper. 





Farm Markets To Date 

HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture says that the old recipe for an all 
around favorable combination is to have food 
crops and fibers selling well while animal pro- 
ducts sell at a reasonable spread above teed 
crops. That is about the situation this fall. 
Potatoes are high, and seem to be going high- 
er, and those producers who have a crop are 
due for fine prices. Wheat and various lesser 
foodstuffs are selling well. The same is true 
of cotton, although the price has sagged some 
of late. The prices of hogs, sheep, beef and 
dairy cattle are all on the upward trend. On 
the other hand, corn prices are discouraging to 
corn growers but encouraging to those who 
buy large quantities of feed. On October 15th, 
the farm price of corn was eighty-three cents 
a bushel compared with ninety-nine cents in 
September and with over a dollar in October 
a year ago. 

The dairy business is still in a strong posi- 
tion, with no indications of any large setback. 
Butter has been around ten cents above last 
year’s prices. The storage situation is particu- 
larly strong. On October 1, stocks of cream- 
ery butter in the United States were reported 
at more than .4,000,000 pounds less than they 
were a month previous, showing that the mar- 
ket not only is taking the regular supplies of 
butter but is also making inroads upon storage 
holdings. 

Apples startedthe season fairly high in 
price, and the market has continued strong in 
the face of fairly heavy supplies. The crop is 
a little larger than last year and the quality is 
good, 

The Department of Agriculture points out, 
however, that industrial wages, prices and 
charges stay at relatively high levels and that 
the purchasing power of farm products was 
lowered somewhat in September. 


Sold His Cabbage For Half Price 

HE best example of how it pays to study 
E market reports is given in M, C. Burritt’s 
Farm and Home Notes in this issue. This 
shows how one poor farmer in western New 
York sold his cabbage crop this year for less 
than half of what he could have received for 
it had he studied market conditions and waited 
even a short time. 

We cannot emphasize this point of knowing 
your markets too strongly. No one, of course, 
can predict absolutely what the future market 
and prices will be, but there is enough infor- 
mation available in these days to show wheth- 
er there is a large or small crop and to tell 
with a reasonable degree of certainty whether 
to sell or to hold. 

This is the reason why we devote so much 
space in the columns of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRist to give you the latest and best ob- 
tainable information on markets. You will 
find this information regularly in Burritt’s 
Farm and Home Notes, in our editorials, in 
our feature articles, and in much detail every 
week on our Market Page. 





Put This On Your Programs 
HE Ohio State University calls attention 
to the fact that in eighty-eight rural town- 
ships in 1924, taxes were $31.73 per capita, an 
increase of four hundred and twenty per cent 
since 1880. The same statement also says that 
a careful comparison of taxes in cities with 
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country districts shows that rural taxes climb 
much faster than urban. 

May we suggest again that the outstanding 
topic on every Grange and other local farm- 
ers’ meeting program for the coming winter 
should be the great problem of farm taxes. 
Let us study the facts and be ready to act at 
the proper time. 





Worth Reading 

NE of the commendable things which 

many reliable manufacturers of farm pro- 
ducts do is the publication of much valuable 
information and data for help in solving the 
various farm problems. This is called to mind 
by a bulletin on spraying just published by the 
B..G. Pratt Company of 50 Church Street, 
New York City. Of course, the purpose of 
this bulletin is to set fort: the advantages of 
the spraying material sold by this company; 
but in addition to this, the whole problem of 
spraying is discussed and illustrated so attrac- 
tively and yet correctly, that it is worth read- 
ing by everyone interested in the growth of 
good fruit. 


Keep Diseased Potatoes Out 


HE Department of Agriculture announced 
T that it has no intention of removing or 
modifying the embargo on potatoes from couns 
tries where the potato wart disease exists. 

The Department is exactly right in this, for 
the potato wart is widespread in Europe and 
it is a dangerous disease. In every case where 
it has obtained a foothold in this country, it 
has been from imported potatoes. Perhaps it 
is a selfish viewpoint, but we must add that 
the producers of this country are capable of 
producing more than our own markets will 
take. We do not,need importations, particu 
larly when there is danger of bringing in new 
We have plenty to contend with 





diseases. 
now. 





Pay For Good Letters 

N the opposite page we are publishing 

again the set of a few questions to find 
out what you like and read in AMERICAN AGkI- 
cpLturisr and what you do not like. We are 
exceedingly anxious to give you the kind of a 
paper that you want and that will be the most 
valuable and entertaining to the whole farm 
family. 

If, in addition to marking the departments 
which you like, according to the instructions, 
you will also write us a letter, we will pay one 
dollar for every good letter that we can use, 
telling what you like and do not like in the 
paper and making any suggestions which you 
think will help us give you a better one. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
ROBABLY nearly everybody has heard 
Pp the old story about the man who got into 
a fight with the grizzly bear and hollered for 
somebody to come help him “let go of the 
bear.” ; 

The DeLaval Monthly tells a similar story 
about two Cornish miners who had long want- 
ed a cow which belonged to a neighbor, so fin- 
ally they laid plans to steal it. On the chosen 
night, it happened that a traveling player with 
a trained bear had asked for and obtained lodg- 
ing at the neighbor’s house. The owner put 
the cow in the barn in order to give the bear 
the run of the orchard. 

When the thieves arrived, one went to se- 
cure the cow while the other kept watch. After 
a little, a great hullabaloo, with sounds of loud 
cries and blows came up from the orchard. 
The noise filled the night and the lookout 
cried: 

“Tam! Tam! Hae gotten ’im, Tam?” 

The horror of the unknown was in Tam’s 
voice when he replied: 

“Gotten ’im? Gotten ’im? Nae’ ’E’s GOT- 
TEN ME!” 
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The Disappearing Hired Man 


Our Readers Repiy to the Article by an Ex-Hired Man 


In a recent issue we published an article by 
an ex-hired man who gave his rather discouraging 
experience in working for farmers over a long 
term of years. This man said that it was his ex- 
pericnce and observation that the treatment that 
hired men had received from their employers in 
years past was the chief reason why he had dis- 
appeared from American farms. 

We suggested that we should like to have both 
sides of this question discussed and would be glad 
to have letters from any readers on such an im- 
portant subject. Quite a large number of letters 
were reccived, the best of which are printed on 
this page. They are worth reading. 


— Tne [piTors. 











I agreed to pay him $600 per year. Now please 
note how things worked in his case. As he was a 
splendid worker, always on time in the morning, 
always happy and good-natured, I paid him $200 
more than I had agreed to. 

The second year we agreed on $800 and at the 
end of the year I made it $100 more. These two 
years he had wood furnished for one stove, and 
a fine garden which he worked on his own time 
after 6 P. M. Toward the end of the second year 
he bought and paid for a second hand Ford, The 
third year I gave him $1000, and 5 gallons of 
gas per week. He sold the old Ford, bought a 
new one, had no garden, and while his work was 
just as satisfactory as ever, discontent began to 
creep in. His wife said they could not 
save any money and ended by calling me 
a“.... shyster.” Told me her husband 
had made my farm what it was, and said 
they were going to farming for them- 
selves, which they did. Before the. end 
of their first year, the Ford was gone 
and they were back in the city. The 
last I heard from them, she telephoned 
“Harry” was on his way out to pick 
fruit for me, but he never came. 

Now a word about my last and pres- 
ent man. He has done well. Started 
at $700 with wood, garden, etc. Wife 
earned $85 picking fruit. I have kept 
increasing salary until this year—his 
fourth. He now has a Ford, no garden; 
his wife does not pick fruit, and buys 
all her baked goods from bakery wagon 
which passes three times a week. He 








Here is a typical hired man's cottage, unattractive and box- 


like. 
but make it more inviting and home-like. 


below and paste it over the lower half of the one above. 
how the addition of the porch and side kitchen improve it. A 


little .ative shrubbery gives it the final touch. 
WAS much amused at ex-hired man’s article 
| on “Why hired men leave’—and I’m still 
wondering where all this took place, and why 
a man of his ability stood such conditions for 
eleven years. 

[ would like to relate my experience as an em- 
ployer for the past eleven years. In this time 
I have had three different men by the year. Of 
course I have employed hundreds of others dur- 
ing this time, harvesting crops, which amounts 
to a great deal on an 100 acre fruit farm. I could 


write a big book about these “transients’”’ but :t 
is of the three I wish to write. 

The first one, an Englishman, straight from 
London, single and who lived with the family for 
four years—a fine chap but every little while he 
would get to “owning the farm’’—dictating to 
the family in general when I would have to 


remonstrate and he would adjust himself to our 
methods. He left us to get married and is pros- 
perous and happy. 

The next—a big husky fellow, married to his 
third wife, two days before he came here. He 
had a small load of furniture, bought on install- 
ment and 37 cents in cash. His year was not to 
begin until April 1st, but as he had no place to 
stay until that time (this was about February 18) 
he moved in our tenant house. From that time 
until he was to begin work, I furnished him 
wood, and invested about $60 for food and 
proper clothing, 


A little remodeling would not only improve its appearance 
Cut out the picture 


arrives 6:30 to 7 A. M. The horses 
are half cared for, and not cleaned off, 
unless I remonstrate at least once ach 
week, and he is in debt more than he 
can pay. He is anxious to stay another 
year, but I think I shall not keep him. 

Now this is my actual experience and can be 
verified by any of my neighbors, and I feel I 
have a right. to say not a bad record. But what 
does it all indicate, simply an unrest among help 
in general. It seems to be the spirit of the age. 

I’m pretty well convinced it isn’t raising wages, 
living conditions, or any of these things that will 
settle the problem. We seem to be drifting 
somewhere, I wonder where? 

My honest conviction is we need to get back 
to the faith of our fathers—get hold of some- 
thing stable, fasten our anchor, and weather the 
storm which to my mind seems turbulent. A 
question of both employer and employee turning 
to the word which says: “As ye would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so to them.” 
AN EMPLOYER. 


Note 


Do Away With ‘‘Privileges’’ 


HE article under “Why Hired Men Leave,” 
which appeared ir. the recent ‘ssue, brings 
out clearly some of the unbusinesslike principles 
still applied to a great many farms. It also 
brings out the undesirability of the cash plus 
privilege plan. The privileges as the author of 
the article states, is an unknown quantity and is 
a bone of contention and a continual trouble 
maker. 
If farmers would pay wages like other busi- 
nesses and let their help pay 








for what they get, it would go 








a long way toward harmony 
between them. The garden is 
too large or too small and it 
requires too much work and 
produces too little for which 
the farmer is invariably to 
blame. The wood pile is sel- 
dom of the right size or 
quality and is treated as some- 
thing of no real value anyway 
since the farmer has plenty 
of it which apparently 
costs him nothing. And as 


to milk, meat and fruit, which is sometimes fur= 
nished, the sky is the limit to what can be used 
if the family happens to be so inclined. Thus 
some limit must be placed which the receiver 
thinks too small sinc. it costs the farmer nothing. 

What grocery or dry goods merchant would 
think of hiring his clerks with the privilege of 
their families living and dressing out of the store. 
The sooner the farmer applies business principles 
to his business, the sooner will his business be- 
come a paying business. These are cash days 
and the farmer who is still trying to pay his help 
by the old trade plan is running in low gear. 

—R. H. S., New York. 





Hired Men Not All Alike 


HAVE been reading your article, “Why 

Hired Men Leave.” I[ am a_ vegetables 
farmer and have several men and some women 
working during the growing season and harvest- 
ing season. They are made up of different walks 
in life. The wage has been from $20 to $25 per 
week for nine hours and 4oc per hour for over 
time, so those who care to put in some over time 
receive a good week’s wage. 

“Working people are not all alike. Some with 
small families save more of their wages than 
those of man and wife, or even the single man 
sometimes. It is not the matter of what the man 
or woman gets, it is what he has or what use it 

(Continued on page 392) 








Which Do You Prefer? 


W* are constantly striving to give our readers a 
farm paper that is interesting, entertaining and 
instructive in the farm business. Two do this, we must 
know what farmers want. Therefore, we are printe 
ing below the names of articles and departments 
which regularly appear im AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and are asking you to check those which you read 
regularly. Mark with a cross that which you read 
first. Cut out this item and coupon and mail it to us. 
Your cooperation will be much appreciated and will 
be repaid, we hope, by a better paper. 
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For more than 50 years, the Myers 
organization has epecialized in 
the manufacture of higt.cst quali- 
¥ pumpe for every purpose. The 

yers Line includes and and 
windmill, well and cistern pumps, 
shallow and deep wel power 
pumps, electric hoase pumps, 
pumping jacks, hand and power 
sorey pum e--and hay unloading 
tools, door hangers, gate hangers, 


lawn and porch swings. 


















ABILITY—the outstanding feature of U 


yers Pumps and Self-Oiling Water Systems! 
Wherever water is a necessity—wherever a con- 
stant supply of pure, fresh water must be on hand 
—a Myers will render the faithful, efficient ser- 
vice that frees you from worry and inconvenience. 
With a Myers installed you know that water for 
kitchen, bath, laundry, garden—and for barns and 
feed lots—is available at any hour, day or night. 


{| Re 


262 Orange St. 





MYERS 


Self Oiling Water Systems 


A Myers will solve your water problems. 
These outfits are safe and silent in 
operation, and require a minimum of at- 
tention or repairs. There are Myers Self- 
Oiling Systems for both shallow and 
deep wells — and models in a complete 
range of styles and capacities—for 
electric service or operation with hand, 
wind or gas engine power. 


Whether you require 5 or 50 Ibs. pressure 
— 100 gallons or 10,000 gallons of water 
er hour—there is a Myers system built 
or your particular needs. The Myers 
line is almost unlimited in capacities 
and price ranges. 


See your dealer today — or write us direct 


for catalog and helpful advice on 
your water supply problems. 


‘$4 Take Off your "a } 
To he 
th MYERS 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — OCOR HANGERS) 


The F.E.Myers & Bro. Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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LIMESTONE 


YOU NEED LIME 


to produce fertile, productive fields. Lime will sweeten 
acid soil, and release plant food. Lime makes heavy clay 
soil more porous and tillable. Solvay is high in carbon- 
ates, is furnace-dried and non-caustic—is the safest, 
cheapest and most profitable lime to use. Shipped in bulk 


*) . The 













Send for the new Solvay 
booklet on lime—it’s free! 










~— Solvay Process Co. 
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Syracuse, New York 





Sold by 
LOCAL DEALERS 
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or in 100lb, bags. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 


or narrow tirts. 
running gear. c f 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 


2Eim Street, Quircy, HL 
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ROWERS and canners of sweet 

corn in the western end of the State 
of New York have this past year been 
suffering losses of from 50% to 100% 
of the crop. Indicatioi.s are that losses 
o: this kind will be materially extended 
and increased next year, unless individ- 
ual farmers take immediate steps toward 
ccntrolling the pest. 

That the corn borer now presents a 
real menace, especially to the valuable 
sweet corn crop, cannot be denied. 

The Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets takes this opportunity to issue a 
warning and present a definite plan of 
control for those growers who wish to 
protect themselves. 

The Corn Borer is with us to Stay 


Starting in Massachusetts several 
years ago, the pest appeared in castern 
New York in 1918-19, when the Depart- 
ment waged a vigorous campaign -f 
eradication, followed by quarantines 
which have been continued to date. A 
year later it appeared in Canada on the 
northern borders of Lake Erie. It has 
now completely surrounded Lake Erie 
with a wide belt, In New York State it 
has moved from Lake Erie eastward to 
a line running north and south through 


Ithaca. The heaviest infestations are 
around Silver Creek, in Chautauqua 
County. 


This Department has co-operated with 
the Federal Government in control and 
eradication measures, since its first ap- 
pearance in the tate. During the past 
season, two important conferences have 





} ences, and 


been held at which were represented 
all the States threatened by the pest. 
The years of experience of all workers 
was brought together at these confer- 
program for the control of 


the corn borer was outlined. This pro- 


| gram has been adopted for the State of 


New York and is recommended to every 
farmer as a means by which he can pro- 
tect his crops with the expectation of 
a reasonable degree of success. The 
procedure outlined in this program is 
based on the fact that the corn borer 
winters in the corn stalks where they 
are found almost entirely in the parts 
above ground early in the Fall; hence, 
the destruction of the corn stubble early 
in the Fall is effective, and the complete 
destruction of all corn stalks before the 
borer starts to emerge in the Spring. 
effective control measures. 

A Program for Control 

The following..s the control program 
recommended: 

1. Sweet corn stalks must be cut at a 
height not to exceed two inches, within 
two wecks after the ears are harvested, 
removed from the field and fed direct 
to livestock or placed in silo, shredded 


are 


or burned. 

2. Field or silage corn stalks must be 
cut as low as possible, not to exceed six 
inches in height, and should be re- 
moved from the field soon after, if 
possible. If impracticable to cut corn 
stalks at the beforementioned height, 
such stalks must be broken off at a Jev.l 
with the soil surface during the winter, 
using preferably a heavy pole or metal 
rail for that purpose, then raked into 
windrows in preparation for destruc- 
tion by Durning. . 

3. All corn stalks, sobs, 
other corn remnants, not including sil- 
age, remaining on premises must be Cce- 
stroyed by burning on or before May 15 


corn and 


of each year; therefore, these orn 
stalks, corn cobs, ana other corn rem- 
nants, unless finely shredded, should 


be kept separate from manure piles and 
away from barn yards. 

As the borers winter over and sur- 
vive in stubble and any corn remnants 
above ground, we strongly recommend 
that all stubble ana debris be plowed 
under thoroughly to a depth of at least 





six inches before May 15 of each year. 


‘The European Corn Borer 


State Suggests Program tor Its Control 


The practice of seeding on disced corn 
stubble is strongly condemned. How- 
ever, under existing circumstances, if 
corn stubble land must be seeded, withe 
out plowing, such seeding should be 
limited to fields in which the corn stalks 
have been cut or broken off at the 
ground level, and all corn remnants re- 
moved. 





Storing Potatoes in Pits 

Can you give directions for storing pota- 
toes in outdoor pits? Is there any danger 
of loss when stored by this method?—H. W, 
H. New York. 

HE FIRST essential for an outdoor 

pit is a well drained site. Sandy or 
gravelly soil is best, though if the pit is 
on a slope and the sojl is heavy, a tile 
may be used to carry away surplus 
water. The potatoes should ve piled in 
a conical pile, or a long peaked pile, not 
over six or eight feet wide at the bottom, 
and four or five feet high. A square 
hollow box with plenty of holes in the 
sides should extend from the bottom 
of the pile to above the protective cover- 
ing to provide for ventilation and this 
ventilator should » covered at the top 
to prevent the entrance of rain or snow. 
If a long pile is used put a ventilator 
every 8 or 10 feet. If there is no pro- 
vision for ventilation, the tubers are 
likely to turn black in the centers. 

As the weather rows colder the po- 
tatoes are covered with alternite 
layers of straw end earth, till there are 
five or six layers, each layer being two 
or three inches thick. If this work is 
carefully done, and good healthy tubers 
are stored, there should be no more 
loss from this way of storage than from 
any other. An undergrouna storage 
cellar is better because it is permanent, 
the potatoes can be taken out at any 
time, and work is involved. Of 
course the ‘rst cost is gr:ater. 


less 


Transplanting Asparagus 


1 have an asparagus bed that has been 
producing for two or three years. | am 
going to move this fall and would like to 
know if | could take up these roots and put 
them in a bed on the new place. If so, 
should this be done this fall or should J 
wait until spring?—L. M. H., New York. 

T is not generally regarded as worth 

while to remove asparagus >lants that 
have been established in the ground. It 
is impossible to lift a very large portion 
of the root as can be done with rhubarb, 
and I think you can possibly do just as 
well to secure good one-year old roots 
and start them next spring. If you dee 
cide to keep the old ones, it would be 
just as well to dig them in the spring 
before growth begins, but if you prefer 
you could take them up this fall, keep 
them in a cool cellar or heel them in 
over winter, then set them in the spring. 
—Paul Work. 











“Hullo, Robidsud. Dot lost your 
co’d yet? Dow you go hobe, have a 
hot bustard bath ad thed sub hot rub 
in bed. That cured bide.”—JuDGE. 
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— Just what you need to balance 
the ration. 

—It is always safe—always a 
money-maker. 


(===. 
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— Youcan buy it from your feed 
dealer or any manufacturer. 
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«The five champion and first prize cowe—from photograph........-+.--+ 


The Facts About This Reco nd iealieg Herd 


Last June we set out to find the 100 best grade cows in America. 


With the 


help of Cow Testing Associations we selected them from 200 herds in 11 States. 
We showed them in three big shows—at Springfield, Waterloo and Indianapolis. 

The result was a sweeping victory for Cow Testing Associations, Pure Bred 
Sires, Grade Cows and Corn Gluten Feed. These wonderful cows were seen and 
admired by nearly a half million farmers and feeders from 36 States. 


118 Ribbons—$2985.00 in Cash 


Out of a possible 126 ribbons and $3120.00 eash, 
the cows and heifers in this herd won 118 ribbons and 
$2985.00 of the prize money—all but $135.00. They 
won all firsts and championships as follows: 

First prize and champion—Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, 
Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey cows. 

First prize—Guernsey and Holstein heifers from 
Cow Testing Association Record dams. 

First, prize—Every group, including gets-of-sire for 
each breed, dairy herds and groups of five cows from 
single Cow Testing Associations. 

First prize State herds—Grade Jerseys by Vermont, 
Grade Guernseys by Wisconsin, Grade Holsteins by 
Minnesota. 

This herd also won 20 second pfizes—19 third—13 
fourth—7 fifth—6 sixth—s seventh—3 eighth—s5 ninth 
—and 5 tenth prizes—a total of 118. 

Mat Domaszek of Wisconsin won 2nd, 5th, 6th and 
8th prizes on grade Guernseys over four years. They 
were fed Corn Gluten Feed; therefore the Corn Gluten 
Feed cows won a total of 122 ribbons out of a possible 
126—all the prize moncy but $70.00. 


The Big Auction Sale 

The 25 Vermont Jerseys were exhibited at the East- 
ern States Exposition at Springfield, Mass. The other 
75 were shown at the National Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. The herd was combined at the Nae 
tional Dairy Show at Indianapolis—October 10-17. 

These cows were all taken from their homes and roe 
ular farm care after September 1st. None was specially 
fitted for show or sale. On October 15th the owners 
of 52 of these cows consented to thcir sale at auction, 

The opinion of men who milk cows for profit matched 
that of the judges who awarded the prizes. These cows 
were sold within four hours. They brought $7417.50— 
an average of $142.50 each. 

Clara—first prize grade Guernsey at Wisconsin State 
Fair and winner of fourth at Indianapolis—topped the 
sale at $250.00—probably the record auction price for 
grade cows. Her companion, Sukcy, winner of first 
prize at Indianapolis, brought $240.00. 

Molly—Champion Holstein Cow—was not included 
in the auction, because her owner refuscd to sell. After 
continued pleading over long distance telephone, Glenn 
Hayes purchased her privately for $325.0co—a sensae 
tionally high price for a grade cow. 


The Needs that Inspired Us to Show These Cows 


About 96% of our dairy cows are grade animals. 
For this reason commercial dairymen needed to know 
more about grade cows of the better class and how to 
raise them. This herd has supplied their need. 

This exhibit has proved that the Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation is an organization which helps dairy farmers to 
manage and feed their herds, test their cows and make 
more money in their business. Every county should 
have one or more of these associations. 

Grade cow owners need more pure bred sires. This 
herd stimulated that need by showing the influence of 
good blood. Asa happy result hundreds of cow owners 
are now in the market for good bulls. 


Corn Gluten Feed Wins 


Dairymen everywhere have been secking a better 
ration. This herd shows what can be done with Corn 
Gluten Feed as the protein supply. The total annual 
income of these cows—after deducting cost of feed—is 
$13,498.00—an average of $134.98 per cow. 

This famous protein product of corn is very largely 
tesponsible for the high production and wonderful con- 


edition is limited. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Managing Director 


Chicago, Ill. 


» Feed Research Department 
% 729-208 South La Salle St. 


dition of these cows. Every one was fed on a ration 
balanced with Corn Gluten Feed during the year in 
which their official records were made. 

Some of them were fed the previous year on @ ration 
without Corn Gluten Feed. When Corn Gluten Feed 
was added to the rations, they almost doubled their 
production. 


Your Best Winter Ration 


This year we have a marvelous crop of corn. You 
cannot afford to be deceived—either by its high qual- 
ity or the low farm price. Corn is the basis of good 
feeding, but it docs not supply as much digestible pro- 
tein as your beef cattle and dairy cows need. 

The more corn you feed the more protein you must 
have to balance the ration. When you have fed all the 
corn your animals need, any additional amount of this 
grain is wasted. 

To make your best Winter rations you should sell 
some of your corn and invest the proceeds in Corn 
Glut 2n Feed to balance your grain. en you will use 
less ‘eed, make more money, and have better animals, 


° “= We are printing the complete story of this famous herd. 
Get This Book—FREE The picture of each cow and her record will be given. The 


If you want a copy mail the coupon. 
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with that extra twist 


No matter how vigorously you first turn the handle 
of the vise, an added twist helps hold ‘er tight. That's 
the way it is with feeding—up to a certain point, the feed merely 
serves to maintain the bodies of the animals. But add Linseed Meal 
and you jump ahead in gains of milk, meat, wool _and eggs. 









Thousands of Endorsements Like These 
Prove the Practical Value of Linseed Meal 


A Dairyman says: “I have never been able to hold my cows 
up to maximum milk flow without Linseed Meal.’ 

A Cattleman writes: “‘Linseed Mes! shortens the finishing 
period from 30 to 40 days, over straight corn and clover hay. 
And another says: ““When I recently put my 25 cattle on 
Linseed Meal, they ate less corn until I was able to save 3 

bushels a day.”’ 

A Hog Grower says: *““We find Linseed Meal the best of all 
commercial feeds. Last year it proved worth $75 a ton in 
feeding value. 

A Nationally Known Sheep Buyer writes: “I think Linsee: 

Meal the best rationer I know of for keeping lambs ja. 
producing economical and big. gains." 

A, Poultry Specialist states: ‘Linseed Meal is widely recom- 
ménded as an excellent feed during the molting period.’ 


Yow To Make 
Money With 














A valuable feeding guide by 
And Some Say It Pays 100 Per Cent Prof. F. B. Morrison, author 
with W. A. Henry, of **Feeds 
Yes, many state that and Feeding."’ YOURS for 
they have found Line "* *6 
seed Meal to return two dollars for every dol- 
lar invested. What other investment will pay 
you even half as well? 





<” Get the books shown herewith. Learn how 
<4) much better use you can make of the feeds 
you now have. And if you have any special 


' problems, write to our Secretary, who has had 
extensive farm and experiment station 
experience. 

Address Dept R-77 
LINSEED CRUSHERS 

MEAL ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 

Room 1126 Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 











Stories of 


roht 







Breeders and 
Dairymen 

YOURS for 
the asking. 












Balance the Ration With i. 

















y ARE YOuR Cows 
Losing Their Calves 
If they are, you are losing money! 
Youcan stop this loss yourself 
AT SMALL COST { 
Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The 
Cattle Specialist,’ our cattle 
paper. Answers all questions asked during 
the past thirty years about this trouble in cows. 
e “Practical Home Veterinarian”, a Live 


Let us tell you how to get th 
Stock Doctor Book, withoutcost. Veterinary advice FREE. Writeus tonight 


about your live stock ailments. A postal will do. 
Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co.,Inc., 197 Grand aAve.,' Waukesha, Wis. 
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Dairy Questions 


Should a Cow Rest?--Other Problems 


What is the best way to dry up a persis- 
tent milker? Is there any harm is allowing 
her to produce milk until she has another 
calf? We have tried miiking but once a 
day, but some cows are producing so much 
milk six weeks before they are due to 
freshen that it is difficult to dry tnem off. 
HE State Farms and Markets law 
defines milk that is produced within 
fifteen days before calving as adulter- 
ated. This may not be convincing proof 
that it is injurious to use, but a host of 
dairymen will testify that it is not good 
for the cow. I remember a cow owned 
by my uncle that gave milk in some 
quantity the day before her calf was 
born. The damage done is due to the 
great drain on the cow's system. The 
calf makes a large part of it’s growth 
during the last two months, and if in 
addition to eating feed for this growth, 
the cow is forced to produce milk, both 
the calf and the cow are likely to suffer. 
The cow should have a six weeks rest 
in order to build up her body. 

Admitting that this is true, it is not 
always easy to dry off the cow. She 
will continue to give milk, even at the 
cost of a loss in weight in her own 
body. Some cows are so persistent that 


which are much better than nothing, 
On several farms the bull is worked 
regularly in a treadpower and the power 
used for pumping. Reports say that the 
bull seems to welcome the change frora 
inactivity rather than to regard it as 
a hardship and that his disposition im- 
proves. 

We know of a few cases where a bull 
is driven or worked, but this would 
seem to be impractical under average 
conditions. Some owners say that an 
empty keg in the pen gives the bull a 
lot of exercise and that he enjoys butte 
ing it around. Another man has a large 
block of wood suspended by a chain at 
about the height of the tulls head. The 
bull spends hours every day in bunting 
and contrary to what one might expect 
it seems to make him less ugly rather 
than more. He seems to look at it as 
something to play with. 


Staking Out A Bull 


Where a bull is tied out we have two 
possible ways of allowing him some 
freedom without danger of becoming 
entangled in ropes or chains. One way 
is to string a heavy wire between two 








{ above table shows the amount 


ment of Agriculture. 


milk each year is given also. 


Milk Production and Value in United States 


Pounds of Value of Number 
Milk Dairy of 

Produced Products Cows 
1909 75,933,000,000 $1,192,827,000 22,110,000 
1919 90,057,000,000 2,969,862,000 24,598,000 
1920 89,657,000,000 2,884,538,000 24,858,000 
1921 98,862,000,000 2,216,765,000 25,038,000 
1922 102,562,000,000 2,096,685,000 25,460,000 
1923 109,736,000,000 2,652,419,000 25,812,000 
1924 114,666,000,000 2,568,148,000 24,252,000 


of milk produced and the total value of 


dairy products from 1919 to 1924 as reported by the United States Depart- 
It shows also the estimated production and total value for 


1909, based on the census returns for that year, modified in accordance with the 
figures of the Department of Agriculture. 


The estimated number of cows in 


In 1924, dairy production in the United States reached: the highest point on 
record, but 1923 was the year of largest returns, barring the war period. 








when the grain ration is cut off they 
will still produce milk, taking the nutri- 
ents from their own body. The usual 
procedure is to start milking once a day, 
then as soon as possible dropping to 
once every other day. Ii she does not 
drop in milk flow, cut down the grain 
or iced a ration high in carbohydrates. 
No damage will be done if quite a large 
amount of milk is left ir the udder. 


Throwing a Cow Off Feed. 


I once 
off 


I cannot vouch for it as a method. 


mark of a good cuw. 
up naturally after they have produce: 
seven or eight months. 


dairy. 


Exercise for the Herd Sire 


in a pen or paddock with no provis 
ion for exercise is too common. Tw« 
bad results are likely to follow. His di 
position suffers and his activity de 
creases. He becomes fat and ill tem 
pered and some day is likely to turn on 
his keeper when it is least expected. His 
value as a herd sire will diminish be- 
cause of uncertain breeding and his life 
of usefulness will be shortened. 

Several methods have been tried out 








for giving the necessary exercise, none 
ke ire entirely satisfactory but 


ration, omit it entirely for a few days, 


them with grain, and throwing them off 
their feed. By milking once a day, they 
would be almost entirely dry by the 
time they ’* = — — their a i a paddock, even though he has the 
have never done this or seen it done, so opportunity. 


strong poles aboui the size of telephone 
poles set solidly in the earth. The wire 
is strung at a height so that the bull 
will not touch it with ':i. head, and the 
chain which is tied around his neck, and 
which has a clfain from it leading to 
the ring in his nose is attached to the 
wire by a ring which slides along the 
wire. The sccond way is to have the 
wire stretched along -he ground, fasten- 
ed solidly to short stakes at each end 
and having the chain with which the 
bull is tied arranged so a ring will slide 


heard a man say that he dried along the wire giving the bull the run 
persistent milkers by overfeeding of a space as long as the wire and for 


some distance on each side of it. 
It frequently happens that a bull will 
not move around much when alone in 


Two k-ulls may be put in 
the paddock ii their horns are removed. 


S se ¢ an s > gle MS -p : 
[ suppose a man — vag \ > The bull should receive as much or 
‘ows are hia . 1S : . *ndivi H 
cows are hard to ¢ ‘i of, . ‘ey more care than y individual in the 
Many of them Gry he * because improvement of the herd 


1 


cepends upon him 


Their owners 
miss this problem, but they have the 
problem of making a profit from their 


Breeding Trouble 


Whai causes retained afterbirth? Is it 
advisable to remove afterbirth, and can the 
operation be performed by one not a veter- 
inarian? Is there any way to . event re- 


— practice of keeping the herd sire gaineg afterbirtht—H. J. W., Penna. 


. HE afterbirth is connected to te 

inside of the uterus vy from fifty to 
one hundred cotyledons or “buttons” as 
they are commonly called. These bute 
tons have a number of small depress- 
ions, and corresponding depressions on 
the afterbirth fit into them. These are 
normally released soon after calving and 
the afterbirth passes away. 

The conditions which may cause its 
retention are numerous and not com- 
pletely understood A »doorly nourished 
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cow is likely to be troubled because the 
uterus does not quickly regain its tone 


and ability to contract. An old cow is 
believed to be more subject to the 
trouble. Large amounts of cold water 
or cold food after calving is likely to 
bring on the trouble and it is very likely 
to occur after abortion. The inflama- 
tion causes the formation of false mem- 
branes between the afterbirth and the 
uterus, which results in unnaturally firm 
adhesions. 

it is always wise to have the fresh- 
ening cow in good health, and flesh. 
A bran mash before and after freshen- 
ing, a dose of salts, and plenty of warm 
water if the weathe- is cold will help 
to prevent the trouble. If contagious 
abortion is present the problem is not 
so simple. Cleaning out this disease 
from a herd is likely to take some time. 


Call A Veterinarian 


Authorities do not agree as to the 
widsom of a forced removal of the after- 
birth. It is probably wise not to do so 
without the advice of a veterinarian, and 
not to attempt the operation unless one 


has had some experiénce with it. The 
adhesion at each cotyledon must be re- 
moved separately and carefully. Trac- 


tion will sometimes stimulate the uterus 
to contraction, and sometimes a weight 
is attached to it. These measures must 
be tried before the tissue is rotted. Care 
should be used not to tear off the coty- 
ledons, and also to prevent eversion of 
the uterus. Walking the cow will help 
to reduce the contractions of the uterus. 

in case it does not seem advisable to 
remove the afterbirth, about all that 
can be done is to use disinfectants to 
limit the decay of the tissue. A .5% 
solution of lysol may be usel to flush 
out the uterus. I. the diseniectant does 
not drain away, it may be siphoned out. 
It is a good plan to introduce an iodo- 
form capsule afte- flushing. When the 
tissue decays, poisons from it are ab- 
sorbed by the animal, resulting in loss 
of flesh, and a decreased yuantity of 
milk 


Curing Leaking Teats 

What can be done to cure a cow of leak- 
Ing her milk? Can anything be done to 

make a cow milk easier?—F. J 
YOWS give their milk with ease or 
di.iculty depending upon _ the 
strength of the muscle which keeps the 
teat canal closed. If it is weak the 
animal milks with ease but may leak 
milk, There is no cure for the condi- 
ti_a, so far as we know. A teat plug 
may be used as a preventative but if not 
used with care may cause infection of 
the udder. You may be able to prevent 
it by buying collodion at a drug store 
and putting a drop over the teat canal 
after each milking. This quickly dries 

and keeps the milk in. 
When cows milk hard, a teat 
may be ased to enlarge the opening, or 
the muscle mav be cut br using a bistuor:. 


Variation in Cream Tests 

ARMERS who sell 

find that their cream test varies con- 
siderably, and they are likely to believe 
that the creamery is beating them on 
the test. This may occur in some in- 
stances, but there are many causes for 
the variations. One creamery manager 
says that every time the seperator is 
operated a thin fim forms around the 
edge of the skim milk hole. Unless the 
separator is very carefully washed each 
time, this will gradually. cause a drop 
in the cream test until it is thoroughly 
cleaned. The dairyman blames the 
creamery, when it is the fault of the 
separator. 


cream usually 


Dairymen are likady to be pleased 
with a high testing cream, while as a 
matter of fact there is likely to be less 
loss in the skim milk if it does not test 
too high. A cream which tests from 
30, to 35% butter fat is about 
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On the farm of C. M. Garber, Morenci, Michigan. 


“I Can’t Say Enough 


for the Burrell Milker” 








& Skims the Milk 
Chan 











“I have used the Burrell Milker for eight years,’ says C. M. Garber, Morenci, Mich. 


“Also,” he continues, “I have seen other milk 


ers wo 


rk, but in no way can they come up 


to the Burrell.- Q In the herd that [have raised, I find no trouble in milking my cows clean 
with the Burrell. However, I have bought cows that have been of some trouble to milk 
clean at the start, but ina short time they were alright. Q You may be surprised to know 
how small the cost of upkeep on a Burrell Milker is: The rubber parts are so few; the 
milker is so simple; and it is so easy to clean. I can’t say enough for the Burrell Milker!” 


If You Could Visit a Thousand Burrell Users 


If you could visit a thousand 


would carry back home with you one memory that 
would stand out above all others. When your recol- 
lection of this herd or that bull or the other cow 
became only a mist of confusion, when all the farm- 
ers you met and all the farms you saw melted down 
to one composite picture, when your mind’s eye be- 
came too bleared to reconstruct a single visit—one 
memory would cling to you, clearly and definitely, make 
just as though on every farm you 
same voice and the same words: 


Milker? Why it’s the best thing 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. 


Burrell users, you 


heard the 
“The Burre 
we own.” : 


ING, 27 Albany St. 





Seldom have men ever invested their money in any- 
thing so profitable and so satisfactory as have those 
thousands of dairymen who, during the last 20 
years, have bought Burrell Milking Machines and 
Cream Separators. Of the milker, these dairymen 
say “It Milks the Cows Clean,” and of the separator, 
they say “‘It Skimsthe Milk Clean”. These machines 
not only lighten the labor of dairying but they 
the work pleasant. And, they cost much less 
than you may think, and, therefore, pay for them- 
selves sooner than you expect. There is pleasure and 
profit in using Burrell machines. Write for catalog. 


LITTLE FALLS. NEW YORK 





MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 














When you are ready to change from 
dairy to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 
breeding. 
PHILIP J. RICH 

Manager. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
oulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Buils that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 


ANDY CARTER 
Herdsman. 





Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months olf, 
out of A. RB. dams with credible records, and by 
adres that get production and type. 


USE A PURE BRED BULL 

We have for sale from time to time bull calves from 
Advanced Registry dams—Ayrshire—Guernsey—Holstein— 
Jersey—Milking Short Horn. 

Price $50.00 
at one month old. Address 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Cornel! University, Ithaca, New York 





Flintstone Milling Shorthorns 
WE ARE OFFERING 


An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams. Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue. 


FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass. 
D. H. Cande, Mgr 


HORSE BREEDERS 
BELGIANS 


Farceur Selgians will give you 
ROFIT RODUCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 


Before buying see the Farceurs 
Stallions and mares at reasonable prices 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y.. DEPT. A. 


A. L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Supt. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 














culars or! 








for parti ite 
P. F. STAPLES, Mer, E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 








LARGE Reg. Shropshire Yearling Rams; also Ram Lambs. 
Cig values Priced low. LEROY C. BOWER, Ludiowvilie,#.Y. 








LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 
FOR SALE Large Registered Jacks 


and Jennys. Mules and 
saddle horses, all ages. Also carload 
registered Holstein Heifers bred and 
unbred. Accredited Herd. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS 
Phoenix, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 

















Chester and Berkshire cross, and Yorke- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed. no 
charge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense. Shipped subject to your ap- 
proval. A. M. LUX. 206 Washington St. 
Noburn, Mass. 





. 200—FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—200 

Yorkshire and Chester cross and Chester and Berke 
shire cross, all good growthy pigs. For feeding pigs 6 te 
8 weeks old, $4 each; 8 to 9 weeks old $4.50 each. I 
have pure bred Chester Whites 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.00 
each. Barrow boars or -sows, also pure bred Yorkshire Bare 
row hoars or sows, $5 each. I guarantee safe delivery 
and no charge for shipping crates. All pigs C. 0. D. on 


your approval. ‘ 
WALTER LUX 388 Salem St. WOBURN, MASE, 
Tel. 0086. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of November for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miles of New York City. The prices 
micntioned below are not received by the 


farmer but go into the pool. “hey are 
prices dealers pay the League. 
Class 1 Fiuid Milk .....«a<« eaneinedan $2.80 
C2506 2A. Pee Greet uncacnsnens 2.10 
Clase 2 B Ice Creati..cncccocceae 2.55 
Class 2 C Soft Cheese ..c<ccc<aae 2.30 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk --... 2.10 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ~..~- 2.10 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
ROE cndmeinnnntinns 2.10 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Shefficld Farms Producers an- 
mounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


oe ae ee 
ES a eee nae ee 2.30 
SO ene ee 2.00 


Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
ma‘ ‘ct 

The above prices in each class are 
noc the final prices the farmer receives. 
The final prices received from the dealer 
is the result of the weighted average of 
the class prices. This average weighted 
price is the one to be compared with the 
» F gue pool price. 

Non Pool Cooperative 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
trative announces the following prices 


for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Chee F dcccacoescessccatecancecad $2.70 
CI? 2 casdeebeweeneananins 2.30 
Ces DA. ssssncdssunnnameunen - 2.00 
GGG GEE ctiannntemnnnuingienaiiints 1.95 


The above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average of the class 
prices. This average weighted price is the 
one to be compared with the League pool 
price. 

Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29 

BUTTER BARELY STEADY 
CREAMERY A Year 


SALTED Nov. 10 Nov. 2 Ago 
Higher 

th n extra ..50 ~-50!% 50!2-51 41 -41!3 
Extra (92sc) 49', 50 - 40' >- 


84-91 score ..44 -49 4415-47! 31! 2-39! 


Lower Gd's 43 -44 43 -44 30! 2-31 
The butter market has been experi- 
encing some hard going Prices ar. ; 
shade under what they were a week 
au nd there is a decided loss of tone 
to t market Che situation is | ly 
stead On the 9th it looked as though 
things would improve but a halt cent 
dechne in Chicago on the 10th put a 
da ne effe@t on hopes for a better 
1 t As a matter of fact New 
Yr total of fresh receipts is not very 
h t the « uming demand is not 
$1 t to absorb the fresh goods. 
ave situation is much more 
fi ble than it was a year ago Cold 
stora holdings are about half what 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 





If You Have Carload Shipments of 


HAY OR POTATOES 


To Dispose of Communicate with 


W. D. POWER & CO., 





New York 


601 West 33rd Street, 


they were in 1924. In spite of the 
easy tone in the market butter prices 
are still 9c and better above those of 
last year. 

CHEESE STILL EASY 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Nov. 10 Nov. 2 Ago 
Fresh fancy 25'2-26'> 26 -27 20 -21 
Fresh av'’ge .24'/2-25 25! 2-25 19-1914 
Held fancy . 27-28 27 -28 21 -21'2 
Held av’ge ..25'3-26'> 25'2-26'> 20 -20'2 
market has experienced 
a little less firmness of late. Fancy 
fresh whole milk flats from up-State 
are a half cent under last week's quota- 
tions. This has been primarily due to 
a slightly heavier make up-State and ad- 
vices from Wisconsin that indicate an 
easier situation out there. Trading has 
been quite in general, although with a 
slight decrease in price a little more buy- 
ing was reported. Average fresh flats 


The cheese 


are not meeting a particularly active 
market, the demand being for fancy 
goods, 

EGG BUYERS CRITICAL 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Nov. 10 Nov. 2 Ago 
Selected Extras . .85-88 84-86 81-84 
Av'ge extras . +.» 82-85 82-84 76-80 
Extra firsts ....... .72-80 72-80 70-75 
PRUE: vesccnneneenaes 62-70 62-69 62-69 
Gathered ......0.... 50-79 63-79 52-73 
Pullets ......+... .. 40-58 40-59 42-58 
BROWNS 
Fancy .. .. 68-75 62-68 60-70 

With closely selected extra fancy, 


nearby hennery whites quoted at from 
85 to 88c a dozen, buyers are becoming 
more critical and discriminating in their 
purchases. Before they pay existing 
prices, eggs have got to pass very rigid 
inspection, must show large size and 
uniformity in color as well as good in- 
terior quality. This is quite natural, 
especially since medium ‘grades have 
been a little freer in supply. Further- 
more when he pays 75c or better per 
dozen, a retailer has got to do some 
close firuring in order to come out even 
on his deal. 

Medium and lower grades, especially 
mixed sizes and small egg: are meeting 
a weaker market. Even some lots which 
showed a few cream colored ergs of ir- 
regular sizes are hard to move even 
when closely graded as to freshness. 


TURKEYS REPO?TED SCARCE 


FOWLS A Year 
Nov. 10 Nov. 2 Ago 

Goeleree ccccccvecece . 20-26 25-27 19-26 

Leghorns ..... Sineacs 13-16 17-20 16-19 

CHICKENS 

ONO cc ciscccvseis 17-19 25-27 25-26 

EROMOPRG. cccevccccsss 16-18 22-24 25-26 


With the approach of the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday, increased interest is aroused 
relative to the probable supply of tur- 
kevs and what effect this supply will 
have on the live poultry market. The 
turkey crop as a whole is reported to 
be much lighter than a year ago, in- 
dicating that prices will be more favor- 


able We voiced this opinion in these 
columns in <ie issue of October 17 and 
subsequent reports confirm these early 
statements. New York, New Jersey 
ind Pennsylvania as well as New Eng- 
land will not have enough for home con- 
sumption. Other states that are heavy 
hippers report that their crop is short 


nd a larger percentage of their birds 
Il be held for the Christmas trade, 
many not being in shape to ship at pres- 
is reported to be very short 
tended drouth. Canada] 
a short crop and birds from that terri- 
torv will stand a 6 cent duty. 
Following are prices that prevailed 
for the week previous to Thanksgiving 
for the past 3 years: 


nf &Texas 


' 
due to the ex 


1922 1923 1924 
Thursday ...55 to 58c 42 to 45c 37 to 40- 
Friday : 55 to 59c 42 to 46c 38 to 42c 
Saturday ..56 to 59¢ 42 to 46c 39 to 43c 
Monday ....59 to 60c 35 to 40c 38 to 43c 
Tuesday . 59 to 60c 30 to 35c 37 to 43c 


Wednesday .58 to 60c 27 to 35c 37 to 44c 


A study of this table shows as we 
approach the holiday, prices increase. 
It is very difficult to get any line 
on what prices will be this year. Of 
quality has everything to do 
with that. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that turkeys will_ bring 
anywhere from 45 to 50c a pound this 
vear. On November 10 express turkeys 
were worth from 35 to 40c but we still 
have two weeks to go. 
Plan your shipments carefully, delivering 
your birds to the railroad so that they will 


course, 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


arrive In New York on the 23rd, or 24th. 
The 24th will no doubt be the best market 
day. 

Turkeys have most attention at 
Thanksgiving but there is an increased 
demand for fancy poultry of other kinds, 
such as ducks, geese and _ roasting 
chickens. If turkeys go extremely high 
we will see a much better market on 
these other descriptions. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES 


(At Chicago) 


A Year 
Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Ago 





WRORE cccewecece: 1.507% 1.52 H'day 
Dt) w9thetucdewesn .7534 -75'2 = 
Se eenssnanceeacs 38! 2 387% = 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 
Wheat, No.2Red 1.74 1.74 1.7454 
Corn, No. 2 Yel .1.025¢ 1.0078 1.32 
Oats, No. 2...... 48/2 -48'/2 -60'2 

FEEDS Nov. 7 Oct. 37 

(At Buffalo) 
Ce -cesenaeued 27.50 27.50 — 
Sree GUD cc csvecess 30.00 29.00 — 
a kU Fe 32.50 32.00 — 
Stand'd Mids ...... 30.50 30.00 —_ 
Soft W. Mids ...... 38.00 36.50 — 
Flour Mids ......... 7. 37.00 —_— 
i - aera 43.00 —_—_ 
Wh. Hominy .. 32.00 — 
Yel. Hominy 31.50 — 
Oo te 35.00 _ 
Gluten Feed 39.25 —_—_ 
Gluten Meal 48.50 — 
36% C. S Meal 37.00 — 
41% C. S. Meal 39.00 — 
43% C. S. Meal 42.00 —_ 
34% O. P. Linseed 

cf. ear 45.50 45.50 — 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY EASIER 


The whole potato market is in an un- 
settled condition. Valwes are not at all 
well defined and it is pretty hard to 
say what is going to happen in the near 
future. There is an embargo on po- 
tatoes coming into New York City due 
to the congestion in the yards. A lot 
of potatoes are going into storage on 
receivers’ accounts to be held for a later 
market. The speculators are at work. 
States are now bringing from $5.75 to 
$6 per 150-pound sack, while bulk po- 
tatoes are bringing from $6.75 to $7 per 
180 pound. Riverhead prices and prices 
on the South Shore around the Hamp- 
tons went to $3 lasi week but farmers 
held in spite of that. Dealers ‘thought 
they could induce hauling by decreasing 
the price to $2.50 but farmers are sit- 
ting tight. Some predict $10 per barrel 
market before the end of the shipping 
season. The situation continues very 
favorable in Maine, with the growers in 
control of the situation. 

The present condition in New York 
market is considered only temporary 
due to the fact that shipments have 
been so heavy that the trade has been 


unable to absorb them. 
We are receiving a number of in- 
quiries relative to the advisability of 


holding for higher prices on the part 
of up-state growers. No one can tell 
how high the market is going to go. 
From the comments we have available 
it looks as though prices would go 
higher. A man’s own financial circum- 
ay oa his storage facilities and access 
to the railroad will determine in the end 
just how much and héw long he should 
hold. 

Canada is not expected to be import- 
ant in the potato deal. The Canadian 
crop is short and thus far Canadian 
receipts which stand an import duty of 
50c per cwt., have not shown anything 
beyond average quality. Reports that 
the embargo on European potatoes will 
be lifted is without foundation. 

On the whole the situation looks very 
favorable for the farmer and if the con- 
sumption demand holds up, the chances 
are we will see a much better market 
later on, particularly after the first of 
the year. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


The apple market is very irregular. 
The demand is for real fancy stock in 
larger sizes. Medium grades and even 
some good marks are working out a 
little more slowly and the market cn 
these is more in the buyer's favor. 

Fancy onions are becoming scarce. 
Up-state reds and yellows are bringing 
$2.50 per hundred for real fancy stock. 
Poor to average quality are having a 
little harder time finding buyers. Only 
a small per cent. of State onions show 
good enough quality to bring better 
than $2.25, with Orange County reds 
and yellows slightly easier. 


The bean market is turning easier and 





red kidneys are now quoted at $11.25 
to $11.75 whereas a weel. ago the top 
of the market was $12. Pea beans are 
bringing anywhere from $5.50 to $6. 

The cabbage market has turneq 
sharply higher, bulk stock bringing any- 
where from $35 to $40 a ton. Reporty 
indicate that a lot of the western croy 
has been injured by the weather. 





Chicken Stealing Reported Serious 
In New Jersey This Fall 


(Continued from page 372) 


Mercer, Monmouth and Hunterdon 
Counties, and reports of a more genera] 
nature have come to the Trenton Office 
of the Federation from various other 
sections. 

In order to meet the situation, the Fede 
eration is developing a definite program 
of assistance to farmers of the State, co- 
operating with the State Police, a contact 
which it has enjoyed since the organization 
of that body severai years ago. Through 
connections ir the nearby poultry markets, 
the Farm Bureau hopes to trace wholesale 
shipments of stolen poultry. The con- 
cluding step in the program against chicken 
stealing is to show the courts, where 
chicken thieves are on trial, of the need for 
the extreme penalty of the law upon con- 
viction, 

Commenting upon the seriousness ot the 
situation, Secretary H. E. Taylor of the 
New Jersey Federation said: 

“Petty thievery of farm products 1s 
always been a problem among farmers 
adjacent to large city markets. The fall 
season brings the added trouble from 
chicken thieves. When the thefts are 
small and scattered there is little oppor- 
tunity for united effort in apprehending 
the vaadals. However, when organized 
bands are stealing an entire chicken roost 
of 500 to 1000 fowls j1 one night, the sit- 
uation resents a new aspect.” 


Color Your Butter 
“‘Dandelion Butter Color’? Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 

I, ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
TT | delion Butter Col- 
or” is purely vege- 
7 g Ai\\! a von Be i 
and meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Does- 
n't color buttermilk. Tasteless. . Large 
bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Write for free sample 
bottle. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


Burlington. Vt. 
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MONEY BAGS 


FOR OLD 


For shipments made on or before 
December 19th, we will pay for: 


100 tb. bags such as feeds, midds and bran 5e each 
100 Ib. ae _ chick feed and small feed 4¢ each 
Large “ « ““ brewers grain - larger 6e each 
Fertilizer bags all sizes - -- 2e each 
Worthless bags (unfit to repair) - le each 

We take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
FREIGHT on lots of 100 bags or more. If you do 


not want to grade your bags—ship them cs they are 
-—we grade them, sending you report and check. 
Keference, Peoples Bank of Buffalo. 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinton St. Buffalo, W. Y. 














SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FARM 

102 ACRES, 14 ACRES APPLES 

1700 cherries, pears, plums, peaches; big income producer 
in rich farming district; convenient city; 102 acres of 
fields, pasture & woods; excellent 9-room house, cement 
cellar & furnace, also tenatit house 9 rooms, big base- 
ment barn, fruit house, ete. Quick action necessary af 
$12,800 with 3 horses, cows, hogs, auto truck, power 
sprayer, machinery, vehicles, erops included. Only $2500 
required. Picture & details pg. 64 Illus. 196 pg. Catae 
log money-making farms thruout the East. Free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 255-R, 4th Ave., New York City. 


WALLKILL VALLEY FARMS 
DAIRY, FRUIT AND POULTRY FARMS of every size and 
price. Extra good bargains. New catalogue just out. 

H. A. TILLSON, FARM SPECIALIST, Walier, Orenes Co.N.Y¥. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


Farm And Home Bureau Federations Meet at Syracuse 


= G. TEN EYCK of Albany, N. 
Y., was elected president of the New 
York State Farm Bureau Association at 
the tenth annual meeting of the association 
held in Syracuse on November 10 and 11. 
Mr. Ten Eyck succeeds Enos Lee of York- 
town Heights, who declined renomination. 
The new president was formerly United 
States Congressman and a member of the 
Joint Agricultural Committee. He owns 
and operates a large dairy farm near Al- 
bany. 

The other officers elected were C. R. 
White of Ionia, Ontario County, first vice- 
president; E. H. Smith of Oneida County, 
second vice-president ; R. H. Thompson of 
Heuvelton, St. Lawrence County, treasurer 
(reelected); and E, V. Titus of Glen 
Head, L. I, director. Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Ten Eyck were elected directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Tax Pregram Adopted 


The tax program recently adopted by the 
Agricultural Conference Board and out- 
lined in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at 
that time was adopted by the delegates 
without change. Commenting on the pro- 
gram, Mr. Ten Eyck, chairman of the fed- 
eration tax committee whose work it is 
said, “The farm bureau has with a nicety 
drawn a division line between the Pay-As- 
You-Go Plan and the raising of funds for 
permanent construction. The fundamental 
goal to which it has worked is an equitable 
distribution of the burden of taxation to 
pay the cost of government with the idea 
of taxing the entire wealth of the country 
and thereby relieving the burden on real 
estate.” 

The delegates adopied the recommenda- 
tions of a committee appointed to suggest 
ways and means to stop the raiding of 
chicken houses and the stealing of fruit, 
vegetables, and other farm products. Fol- 
lowing the committce’s recommendations 
the federation will offer a vigilance service 
to members, posting a sign on farms pro- 
tected, and will offer a reward of $25 for 
information leading to the arrest of any 
individuals guilty of grand larceny on this 
property and $10 for information on any 
guiliv of petty larceny. A fee of 10 cents 











An Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 


_What better or more appropriate 
gift can you make relative or friend 
than a copy of 


THE TROUBLE MAKER 
by 


ic. R. EASTMAN 


This novel is the best and truest 
story of country life that has been 
written in a generation. Its char- 
acters are’ alive. Its action is 
dramatic. 

Send it to your city friend and let 
him know what the country is 
really like. Present it to father, 
mother, brother, sister, husband or 
wife, and give them hours of real 
enjoyment. 

In order to make it easy for you, 
we will mail the book on the date 
you wish to your friend with an ap- 
propriate Christmas card stating 
that it is a present from you. 

Send us two dollars together with 
full directions as to name and ad- 
dress, and we will do the rest. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














ALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 
vrowers of Strawberry Plants in the World 


EW. TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 





per year will be charged for the service, to 
cover the rewards, 

A resolution was passed opposing the 
raising of the embargo on potatoes from 
certain countries, because of plant disease. 
Another resolution requested that the leg- 
islature appropriate early in the session 
the balance of the funds needed to carry 
on tuberculosis eradication work until July 
I, 1925. 

A prosperous future was pictured for 
New York agriculture by Frank Evans, 
marketing counsel of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the chief speaker at 
the meeting. Mr. Evans congratulated the 
New Yorkers on their conservative pro- 








Hon. Peter G. 
President of the N. 
Federation. 


Ten Eyck, newly elected 
Y. S. Farm Bureau 





gram and declared that other states look to 
New York and its farmers and farm lead- 
ers wtih respect and follow New York ag- 
riculture. He urged that farmers should 
Other speakers were H. E. Babcock of 
Ithaca, general manager of the G.L. F. Ex- 
change; and Jay Coryell, state leader of 
county agents. President Lee and Secre- 
tary E. V. Underwood reported on feder- 
ation activities during the year past and 
stated that the membership has taken a de- 
cided upward trend in numbers. At a 
joint session of the farm and home bureau, 
Owen Young, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the General Electric Company, 
spoke on farm lighting, and the home 
bureau entertained the farm bureau at a 
“birthday party” in honor of the tenth an- 
niversary of the farm bureau federation. 





aarmer’s Meetings 
Nov. 18-20. Farmer’s Week at the State 
School of Agriculture at Canton. 


Nov. 21. Chenango Co. Annual Farm 
Bureau Meeting at Norwich. Speak- 
er, E. R. Eastman, Editor, AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Noy. 30-Dec. 5. Essex County Annual 
Poultry Show at Bloomfield, N. J. 
An Easy Way to Size Up Your 


Dairy 
(Continued from page 373) 

important part of their program this 
year. Some will do this through regular 
cow testing associations; some through 
this new method of doing work, and 
some through a combination of the two. 
This work can be organized in any 
county in the State if enough dairymen 
ask for it. 

To succeed you must cooperate.—This 
whole plan is a good example of the 
way in which dairymen can cooperate 
to solve their own problems. The plan 
is entirely feasible as already demons- 
trated if dairymen cooperate and do 
their part of the job on time when re- 
minded of it by the farm bureau. It 
falls down entirely if the dairymen does 
not do this. 

The new plan provides for a special- 
ized service in handling the recording 
and statistical part of this work. It 
lacks the clement of personal visitation 
and service by the tester. Under this 
plan the dairyman pays less and re- 
ceives less. Will this method work out 
practically in all parts of the State with 
many different dairymen and with dif- 
ferent county agents? It may not. The 
Extension Service believes that the pos- 
sibility of success is great enough so 
that it should be given a trial. 

Keep the cow testing associations and 
start more—There is nothing in_ this 
plan which contemplates breaking up 
any of the regularly organized cow test- 
ing associations, properly known as the 
Dairy Improvement associations. These 
associations are time tried. They have 
proved their worth. We know what 
results they can produce. 

Just now there is a fair supply of 
testers available for these associations 
and it seems entirely possible to in- 
crease the work during the coming year. 
The Extension Service hopes to see two 
definite things accomplished along this 
line during the next twelve months. 
First, organize more regular Dairy Im- 
provement associations and increase the 
efficiency of the service in those already 
organized. Second, start a_ relatively 
large number of dairymen in a half 
dozen or more counties on the new cow 
culling plan. The result of the next 
year’s work should show just what we 
really want in this State along this 
line and how far it can be developed. 


























Three of the 
Russian Soviet Government. 
bearing qualities of Russian sheep. 


Rams recently purchased from western sheep breeders by the 
These Rams were sent to Russia to improve the wool 
An account of their purchase was printed in 


the November 14 issue of American Agricuiturist. 
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For 
Many 
Years 
the Old 
Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s®“Jacket 


has given comfort, real protection on the 
coldest days and good service to thousands. 
Marfiufactured to stand rough wear of 
strong knit cloth that will not rip, ravel 
or tear, with wool fleece lining knit in, cut 
to fit the body snugly without binding, and 
well finished with seams braid bound—a 
real working garment throughout. Ask your 
dealer to show you the three styles—jacket 
with or without collar and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 














SUCKS Like 
the Calf 
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that is Extra Clean 


During July and August 65 consecu- 
tive tests were made of Grac. A milk, 
produced with Universal Milking ma- 
chines on the farm of Wm. Steele, 
Pewaukee, Wis. These tests showed 
an average bacteria count of 3,805. 
Every test with one exception was 
below the limit set for certified milk. 
This ‘s but one of a great number of 
Grade A and Certi- = 

fied producers who 
are doing this daily 
with the Universal. 


== 





Our catalog ex- 
plains why the 
Universal Natural 


Milker produces 


extra-clean milk. 
Write for free 
copy. 





The Universal Milking Machine Co, 
Dept. A 
Waukesha, Wis. Syracuse, N. Y. 





natural milker 














GET OUR CATALOGUE ° 


Picturing the entire line of Kelly Bros. 
Certified True To Name Fruit Trees together 
with much usefal planting information. 

True to name means that every tree 
sold by us is certified and guaranteed to 
produce the kind and quality of fruit un- 
der whose name it is sold. 

This means satisfaction to you 
and a sure reward for the 
time, material, and money 
you put into your orchard. 


Ask About the Cortland 
Apple 


KELLY BROS. 
NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., 
DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 
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Free Farm 
Building 
Helps 


“Concrete Around the Home?’’ tells in every- 
day language how to use concrete for building 
drives, walks, steps, porches, and other perma- 
nent improvements which every home needs. 
Complete instructions make it easy to estimate 
the materials and to mix, place, and finish the 
concrete for these improvements. 





‘Permanent Repairs on the Farm’’ tells you 
how to repair old buildings quickly and easily, 
and at low cost. The information on Concrete 
Barn Floors and Feeding Floors will help you 
add many a dollar to your net profits. 


“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings’’con- 
tains eupplies of blue prints, and shows you, 
step by step, how to put up Concrete Silos, 
Dairy Barns, Hog Houses, Milk Houses and 
many other forms of Concrete Construction. 

Whether you are going to build a new 
building, or repair an old building, these 


free booklets will show you how to do the 
job for all time. Send for them today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 











Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engine 


Up to 10 pr 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
TO PROVE that this 


“super-powered” one-profit, 
light weight WITTE will save you ene-half 
the time, labor and cost of any job on the 
place I want to send it to you on a 30-day 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the 
work of 3 to 5 hired hands. 


Nearly a YEAR TO PAY 


Scrap the Old One — Pay a Litile of It Dowa on the New WITTE 
With my generous terms my engine pays for itself. Increases farm 
profita $560 to $1000 a year. Thousands say the WITTE is ten years 
ahead of any other make — simple and trouble-proof at rock-bottom, 

reet-to-you prices. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, speed 






Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Gas-Ou, 
Distillate orGas— 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 

anteed foralife-time. 

cranking required. 


Tompnchentanaie moved. 
Double, balanced fly-wheels with 





and power S¢gulator and throttling governor. All sizes 2to 25 H-P.  throttli governor that saves 
Write me today for my! a, new il lustrat dengine book money. ifty New Features— 
FREE— and full detail 1 of my pruarantced test offer Noobligae WRITE ME DAY—a p 
tion, absolutely Free. Or. if in rested, ask ino ane Log and Tree will do— for ow Special 
J-in-l Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 80-Day Test Offer. ( 


Witte Baildiag, MANSAS CITY, MO. 
Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AS LOW AS $10 


Bay yoar saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


‘PORTABLE WOOD 
posts, ete. Rippin 


lath, 


WITTE: ENGINE WORKS, 














Hoaves, Cougha, Condttier 
er, Worms. Mostfor cos. 
I » cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
pet can. Deslersor t atk 
The Nowton Remedy Oe 
Tolede, Onle, 









Saws firewood, mmber, 




















BECOME A made, Other styles and sizes at money-making | 
- prices. Also H. & Z. all steel | 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver | 
2 oa all concrete jobs. 
we trea Sara Write today for FREE CATALOG 
. . ; << n education | eons n¢ all kinds saws, eng -— 
ficient. No eed mills, concrete mixers 
= eueneseesceccses coors Xt . ieient feed mille, | cone ete mixers and 
Patterson Civil Service Schoel % Mat coupon for ete. Full of surprising bargains. 
Dept. 6511 ROCHESTER, W. ¥. & © 2ts08 HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
us: Sena me withoutcharce your & Pattersen Civil Bex 44 — 
“ata ce bing this and other 2 Service Schoo! Beottevitte 
a.8 nept positions % Dey. 6511. 
° Rechester — —— 
Game. ....seccee PrTTTTi Titi tt N.Y. - on 
1 .0O * = ings you @ No-Trespassing Signs, 
$ large type on cloth SeimentRuerr 


PRESS. New Pe agan, Conn 





What Readers 


Where should seed corn be stored? | 
have seen a lot of it braided together and 
hung under the eaves of the barn. Is this 
a good place?—F. D. T., New York. 

HE only things to recommend storing 

seed corn under the eaves is that < 
has good ion and is fairly free 
from damage by mice. The conditions 
‘wares which seed corn should be stored are 
as follows. Corn should not be subjected 
to temperature until it has been 
thoroughly dried out. It advisable to 
store the ears so they will not touch each 
ind it should be protected from rats 
and mice 

A satisfactory way taking 
woven wire fence, cutting the vertical stay- 
wires with several inches of the horizontal 
wires on each side, bending up the hori- 
zontal wires to an angle of 45% with the 
vertical wire, and putting an ear of corn 
on each wire by shoving the cob on the 
wire. Each such hanger containing per- 
haps a dozen ears can be hung up. The 
ears do not touch each other and they are 
not bothered by mice. Ferhaps a simpler 
way is to take binder twine and tie on an 
ear every five or six inches, and then 
hanging it up’ to a rafter or —_ 


air circulat 


freezing 


1s 
other 


to store is by 


Fall a For Pear Psylla 


HERE the pear psylla is unusually 

abundant a number of growers in the 
Hudson valley have adopted the practice 
of a fall spray to control them. The best 
results have been obtainec by delaying the 
application until the latter part of Novem- 
ber because at this time most of the nymphs 
have changed to adults, but have not then 
sought winter quarters. At the same time, 
most of the leaves have fallen which make 
the application more thorough. Best re- 
sults were secured when the spray was ap- 
plied on dull cloudy days, because the in- 
sects were less active and were -nore easily 
hit. When miscible oil is used the tempera- 
ture should not be below freezing because 
this causes the oii to separate from the 
water with probable damage to the tree. 
A thorough application of the spray is 
essential 


Expcriments have been made with sev- 





eral sprays, Miscible oil 1-20 gave good 
results. A mixture of 3 gallons of miscible 


| oil, pint of nicotine sulfate and 100 gallons 
of water was not quite successful while 
6 pounds of fish oil soap 1 pint of nico- 
tine sulfate and 100 gallons of water gave 
better results. The so-> does not depend 
upon volatile compounds for its action an“ 
so works well in cold weather, but must be 
applied in quantities to thoroughly soak the 
insects. 





Using Lights on Cull Hens 


Would it be profitable to buy cull hens 
and use lights on them during the fall? 
We have some space that will not be filled, 
unless we buy some stock. Pullets are 
scarce here and high in price.- W. R. J., 
New York 

ULL hens may be profitable if lights 
are used on them. They will usually 
respond if fed liberally and will lay quite 
heavily for two or three months. They 
should be watched closely and sold as 
soon as they stop laying, perhaps sell- 


jing a few at a time as they stop produc- 


tion. By no means plan to keep them. 
They are culls in the first place and 





= 
table can be attached Lowest priced practical saw ; 


| thrown 


| heavy production during the fall will mean 
ithat they will be iikely to be Doarders 
all the spring and summer if kept. Some 
men who have the space keep the hens 
culled from their own flocks under lights 
until they stop laying before _— time. 


Use the Oil From the Crank 
Case 


IL drained from the crankcase still has 
a number of uses and should not be 
away. After use in the engine 
it is likely to be thinned by fuel oil and 
to contain particles of carbon, as » well as 


very fine picces rm “ . 
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Want to Know 


Storing Seed Corn---Spraying tor Pear Psyila 


engine. If allowed to stand for some time, 
a part of the fuel oil will evaporate and 
the sediment will settle to the bottom. It 
is likely to be too thin to put back in the 
engine, but is suitable for lubricating farm 
machinery that does not need so heavy 
an oil as was used in the crankcase. 

The residue after the top oil is removed 
can be used for protecting plowshares 
and other bright metal surfaces of tools 
from rust. Crank case oil is one of the 
best materials for painting the roosts in 
henhouses to control red mites. If there 
is no other use for the oil it can be ap- 
plied to the surfaces of stagnant pools of 
water and wil! help to prevent the breed- 
ing of mosquitos. 





Stored Apples Need Ventilation 
Af PLES ‘or use must be stored 


well ventilated place to prevent 
scale t ‘ee humidity must be relatively high 
to prevent shrivcilin, and the tempera- 
ture must be kept low. 

One square foot of ventilating opening 
is advised for each 100 cu. ft. of storage 
space. A good way to provide this is to 
have a large doorway at each end of the 
cellar and have them »pes: on all fall days 
unless the temperature is higher outside 
than it is inside. A good plan is to have 
a false floor, with large cracks between the 
boards and raised a foot or 18 inches above 
the ground. If the floor is of dirt the 
humidity will be maintained naturally. If 
the floor concrete it will need to we 
dampened every few days. Any shrivelling 
of the fruit is a sure sign that the air is 
too dry. 

With proper storage, Delicious and Balde 
win shouid be kept until January first, and 
Rome beauty, Winesap and Stark until 
February or March. 


hi yme 


Is 


Growth on Horse’s Hoof 


1 would like some advice as to curing 
my horse of a growth just above the hoof. 
1 have tried to take it off, but it keeps 
on growing. Can you tell me anything 
that will help?—J. B., New York. 

ROM the description we believe it ad- 

visable for you to have your local 
veterinarian operate on the horse for res 
moval of the — Its present condi- 
tion has a tendency to cause pus forma- 
tion which may rot the hoof and in time 
make it necessary to destroy the horse. 





Making a iennik® Rat Proof 


Can you tell me how to make a granary 
mouse and rat proof, when the granary is 


inside the grain barn? 
W* had an experience a few years ago 
in making over a granary in a barn, 
and succeeded in making it rat and mouse 
proof. In this case, the sill was badly 
rotted, so we first cleaned out the old 
wooden floor and put a wall under the out- 
It .appened that the granary was in 
one corner of the barn. We then put in 
a concrete floor, and covered it with a 
board floor so the grain would not mold. 
If I were to do this again, ' would put 
a layer of tar paper under the floor to 
keep out the moisture, so the wood floor 
would not be necessary. We then covered 
the inside of the granary with tin, which 


side. 


we cut from an old maple sap storage 
pan, which was originally a cheese vit. 


New tin could be purchased, but this would 
add to the cost. 

It will be impossible for rats and mice 
to get in except through the door, if this 
procedure is carried out. A tight door, 
and care to keep it shut will take care of 
that, but it is always wise to have as little 
cover as possible for them in the shape of 
bags boards or boxes laying on the floor. 

In case it is not possible for you to put 
a concrete floor in your granary, we would 
suggest that you cover the floor with tm 
as well as the sides and ceiling. We know 
of no hetter . ‘nee ont the rats 
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“Keep the Henhouse Dry 


Dampness Is Hen’s Mortal Enemy 


ENS are always likely to be troubled 

with colds when first put in the houses 
jp the fall. The prevention of this trouble 
js important because of fairly definite 

f that contagious roup will not attack 
a hen in perfect health. It is only when 
the nasal tissues are inflamed from colds 
that it is possible for the bacteria that 
quse roup to gain entrance. Anyone 
who has seen a flock affected with a bad 
ase of roup will certainly take all pos- 
sible precautions to prevent it. 

There are three essentials to bear in 
mind. Keep the house dry. Avoid direct 
drafts on the hens. Give plenty of fresh 
air. I have found that a damp house is 
not always recognized by the owner. Ii 
there is moisture collecting on the 
windows. If the l:tter soon becomes soggy 
and heavy, or if the hens take cold, it is 
likely that the house is damp. Just two 
things can keep it dry. Proper construc- 
tion so that no moisture can enter through 
floor walls or roof, and proper ventilation 
to remove the moisture given off in the 
hens breath. Hens are healthier in a dry 
cold air than they are in warm moist air, 
and error is much more frequently made 
in having too little fresh air than in hav- 
ing too much. 

Wide Houses are Best 


A wide house is an advantage because 
drafts are less likely to reach the hens on 
the roosts. The question is frequently 
asked whether or not it is advisable to 
hang a cloth curtain in front of the roosts. 
This usually is worse than useless because 


it holds the moisture near the hens, rather 
than allowing it to escape. Frozen combs 
are more likely to occur where such a 


curtain is used. 

it is important, especially when the hens 
are first put in the laying house to see 
that none of “1em stay on the floor all 
night. This is an almost sure, way to give 
them colds. Frequent change of litter 
helps to keep the house dry, but it adds 
to the labor and is not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for proper ventilation. Some houses 
are constructed on wrong principles and it 
is impossible to xeep them dry without 
some remodeling. This is usually inex- 
pensive and should be done as soon as 
possible. In othe: cases it is a question 
of using the provisions for ventilation that 
have been provided. 
Treatment for simple 
isolating the birds, and keeping them in a 
dry place. If detected and separated at 
once they will recover in a few days. Pre- 
vention is always best, but treatment for 
colds is u simple matter compared with 
treatment for contagious roup which is 
likely to develop if no attention is paid 
to colds. 


colds consists of 


Give Hens Plenty of Water 
E importance of a constant supply 
of water for hens during the winter is 
often underestimated. The majority of 
houses are so cold when properly ventilated 
that water soon freezes if put in 
dishes or pails. We think it is especially 
important that the hens have water as soon 
as they come off the roosts in the morning. 
One way to do this is to be on hand when 
they get up and fill the water pails the first 
thing. If this method is relied upon, it is 
likely to be neglected a‘ times, and espec- 
ally on the farm where hens are of sec 
ondary importance, the owner may not 
think the matter of sufficient importance on 
told winter mornings, particularly if thece 


open 


Bno other ‘acon for getting out before 
dayiight. 
Where a farm has an electric lighting 


Plant the solution of the problem is simple. 
once arranged box to hold a water 
bucket with a compartment under the 
ket for an electic light bulb. This bulb 
Was kept lighted all the time, and kept 
water from freezing. I have heard 
Teports from some men who put the bulb 
directly into the water bucket. There is 
@small oil heater on the market advertised 
for the fror. 


purpose of ke “ping water 


freezing, but I have never had experience 
in its use. 

If some form of artificial heat is not 
used, the problem is one of supplying water 
frequently, warming it so it will not drop 
to freezing temperature so soon or of 
protecting it in some way. Merely putting 
the water in large dishes, for instance 


pails rather than sha:i.w pans, will keep 
it from freezing for some time. It is a 
good plan to warm the water slightly. 


Insulated water fountains can be purchased 
on the market, or they can be made at 
home. If some means of keeping water 
from freezing is not used, the water supply 
should be watched and renewed as often 
as necessary. 

Eggs are composed, largely of water, 
and in addition to this use, water is needed 
for digesting and absorbing food. It pays 
to supply plenty of it. 


Feed Pullets to Maintain Body 
Weight 


Experiment 





HE New 

at New Brunswick has been studying 
the relation detween body weight and pro- 
duction by weighing very carefuily the leg- 
horn hens that are entered in the Vineland 
egg-laying contest. The results empha- 
size the general opinion that loss in body 
weight lessens production, and in addition 
makes it possible to make more definite 
recommendations regarding the manage- 
ment of the hens. 

During the pullet year the production 
was heaviest for the heaviest birds, em- 
phasizing the importance of properly ma- 
turing the zullets before they begin pro- 
duction. This is commonly done by re- 
stricting the mash as soon as they show 
comb development or by cutting down on 
the amount of meal scrap in the mash, in- 
creasing the amount of whole grain fed, 
and at the same time adding a mineral 
mixture in the proportion of 3% of the 
weight of the mash, so that bone and 
feather developmert will not be retarded. 
It was found advisable to feed a fatten- 
ing mash to pullets during the spring to 
prevent loss in weighi. This can also be 
done to extent by feeding heavily 
on grain, as much as 14 pounds for each 
100 hens. This is especially 
where birds have had a partial molt. 

The best production was secured from 
hens weighing from 4 to 4% pounds. While 
there seemed little danger of putting too 
much weight on the pullets there is a pos- 
sibility that the yearling hens may become 
too fat for good productior. Where lights 
are not used on yearlings it is seldom 
necessary to feed a fattening mash during 
the spring. Where lights are used pullets 
and hens may have the same feed and 
management. 


Jersey Station 


some 


necessary 


Why Lights Bring More Eggs 


We have heard a lot about using lights 
with hens and some of our neighbors seem 
to find that it makes them produce more. 
Can you tell us the reason back of this? 

—A. F. W., New York. 
IGHTS or hens will surely make them 
lay more eggs in the fall and winter 
through it probably does not increase their 
total year’s production very much. The 
reason for this is that hens originally came 
from countries near the equator where 
the days and nights are about equal in 
length.” A hen’s temperature is higher than 
other farm animals and she digests foo 
faster. In the long winter nights her crop 
becomes empty and she becomes cold. Her 
capacity is not large and she can not eat 
enough to last all night.. Using lights 
will not help egg production unless more 
feed is given the hen. They should be 
fed the usual amounts during the day and 
then a heavy feeding of grain either early 
in the morning or :. the evening depending 
on when the lights are used. The lights 
have nothing to do with it except as it 
allows the hens to eat more. If they are 
kept on too long the hens are likely to be 
harmed by laying too heavily for a time 
with a consequent loss in weight 


—_— 











PAN-A:CE-A 


starts both 


pullets and 


moulted hens to laying 


ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 


the egg job? 


Are your pullets laying? 
Is their feed going to flesh or 


eggs—which? 


What you want is to start the 


feed the egg wy. 


Do it with Ds. Hess Poultry 


Pan-a-ce-a. 


Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 
That’s when you get the eggs. 
° Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 


the egg basket. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 


eat in six months. 


There’s a right-size package for 


every flock. 
100 hens the 


12-lb. pkg. 


60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 
200 hens the 25-lb. pail 


500 hens the 


100-Ib. drum 


For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 


your investment is a profitable one. 


Otherwise, return the 


empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 








Sanitary Litter 


Keep your laying houses dry, sweet 
and sanitary with American Peat, 
“The Litter Supreme.”’ Sprinkle it 
under the brooders before putting in 
the chicks, 

Bedding for Horses, Hogs, etc. 


American Peat is used in leading 
stables because of its great capacity to 
absorb moisture and odors. Where hogs 
are kept, it is invaluable in the breed- 
ing pens and for bedding winter pigs. 


American Peat bedding practically costs 
you nothing because of its great value 
as manure when removed. 


100 Ib. Trial Bag, $1.60, f.0.b plant 
Write for free folders explaining uses. 
AMERICAN PEAT CO., Inc. 
Dept. S 
17 East 45th Street 
New York City 


“American Peat 
The Litter Supreme 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
prices. Sold by millions. Make ) noney breedin 
m. We ship sing Stock, o gente 








4234 H St., Metrose High., Mase 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


ERRIS ticronn PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAMERE, 

pedigreed. Ege contest w winners for years. | Pay . 

after you see them. Complete satisfaction gua 

Celis toting far epeciel ashe bultesin ond big ous se 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 96.4 Union, Grano Rarios, Mich, EGGS 








25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese. Guineas. 
3antams, Collies, Stock, Eggs. low. Catalog. 


PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 





PULLETS FOR SALE 


310 Selected Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. From 
heavy laying stock. Price $2.00 each. Ship any num- 
ber C. O<. D. on approval. Choice breeding cockerels 
$4.00 each. WILLIAM DAILEY, LEXINGTON, MASS. 





BABY CHICKS Big discount now give 

en on all orders ree 
ceived this month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock. 
Husky chicks, 12 varieties. Send for price list. 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY 
Hackensack, W. J. 


335 Main St. Phone 1604 








Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 
We are now booking orders for early delivery, 
Orst hatch Nov. 16th. Write for prices. 
A. ©. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL. 














Pure Bred Barred 
BABY CHICK Rocks. Bred for size 
and egg production. The kind that 


make big broilers. Send for price list. 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM, 


Laurel Delaware. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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companioned by the memory of Denise 


St. Onge. 


David, 
the campaign 
Ogoké. 

“It is unbelieveable, 
said St. Onge, 
a humble apology. I could 
to leave h 
flamme unthinkable—and 
Poor girl, that was the final blow.” 

Michel glanced at David's 
nodding gr imly, 
leetle debt.” 

“It was 
men caught 
their own medicine. I 
that it isn’t all a dream. 
Laflamme’s you say it is ca 
The Frenchman was puzzled. 

Steele nodded. 

“And you are to divide it 
Indians later ?” 

“Yes, when I return 

“From Albany? 
Albany ?” 

“Yes, David and I start tomorrow.” 

The factor was frankly bewildered. 


me 
was 


uncanny—the 
Pierre and 


way you 
paid them 
can’t believe 


among 


from Albany.” 
You are going 


At the trade-house he found Michel and 
narrating in detail the history of 
against the Windigo and 


my dear Steele,” 
“And I owe you an Miche 
not believe 
that Tete-Boule was dangerous—a spy. For 
or here at the mercy of La- 
the violin! 


stoic face, 
“Wal, dat ees paid—dat 
three 
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S— By George Marsh 


well by the sleds of the Crees bound to 
the posts at the river mouth for the New 
Year’s celebration. By day as they jour- 
neyed and at night when they lay by their 
fire in some wind-brake of spruce, their 
eyes searched for the threat of a brooding 
norther— for the menace of the ringed 
3ut the sullen 
Keewatin wastes held in leash the barrage 
of wind and shot-like snow which some 
near day would smother the Albany valley, 
stopping dogs and men in their tracks, to 
burrow like foxes for shelter in the thick 
spruce. 

And so, reeling off the last miles of the 
lower Albany on an ice-hard trail, the 
swiit dogs of Steele trotted up to the build- 
ing of the Revillon Fréres at the mouth of 
the river, two days before New Year’s. 
Everywhere the tipis of the Crees in for 
the trade dotted the high shore. As the trav- 
elers climbed the cliff trail to the trade- 
house, Indian dogs gave them surly wel- 
come and curious hunters wondered at the 
coming of the unknown white man from 
the south. 

Leaving David to protect team, 
Steele entered the trade-room. At the 
counter a half-breed clerk was busy with 
a hunter, but beyond, occupied at a desk, 


1 moon, with dimming stars. 


the 








What Happened In 


The Story Thus Far 


CTEELE, the American has captured the Windigo which has had 

the Wailing River Valley terrified with its mysterious and wierd 
shrieks and howls which have driven the native hunters from the rich 
fur country, thereby sealing the fate of the trading post of St. Onge, 
making it necessary for Denise to marry the villianous Lascelles to 


save her father’s post. 


The discovery of the creature in the bear trap 


reveals that Pierre, one of LaFlamme’s henchmen, has been imitating 


the monster of Indian fables. 


Flamme’s trading post, capturing all those who leave the post. 


Steele plans a silent blockade of La- 


When 


LaFlamme’s hunters fail to return those remaining will soon become 


suspicious of a hidden power and flee leaving LaFlamme alone. 


In 


this blockade Steele has the help of his two guides, Michel and David 
and a picked band of Indian hunters many of whom have grudges to 


settle with LaFlamme and his men. 


One by one LaFlamnie’s hunters 


are captured by the blockading band. LaFlamme’s nerve finally snaps 


when his men fail to return, and he leaves Ogoke. 


Steele and his men 


close in on the post and find the fur that was lost with the canoes from 


Wailing River. 
killed them. 


They know that LaFlamme’s men ambushed and 








you need a rest, and you are apt to run 
right into a Keewatin northwester at this 
time, Monsieur,” objected St. Onge. What 
Steele’s mission was he did not ask. 

“Our dogs are good for it. We'll take 
six and go light. You can count on seeing 
us inside of three weeks.” 

“In January it’s the windiest trail in the 
country,” said St. Onge, doubtfully. “A 
northwester will bury you for days and 
the drifts will slow you down to nothing. 
The Fort Hope mail team always carries 
double rations.” 

Steele 
confidence 

“Colonel, 
blizzard tales. 
from ——. 
torty 


smiled at David, who was in his 
you can’t scare us with your 
With the dogs we brought 
we'll average better than 
miles hile trail holds good. 
Michel says Pon chances are even that we 
get eons rh b big winds start in 
January.” 
“But why rot send Michel and David? 
You do not flatter the poor hospitality of 
when you give us but a 
I've looked forward so to your 
and now you are leaving us,” pro- 
the mystified factor. 


the 


‘fore the 


Wailing River 
night. 
return 
tested 
“It is a personal matter,” said Steele, 
ind is urgent. We start at daylight.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


HROUGH the December days, with 

their brief haurs of light, a six-dog 
team and two men followed the Albany 
trail. Starting under the stars and making 
the next camp beneath heavens again shot 
with light, Steele and David urged the 
tough huskies over the white miles of river 
ice. Christmas overtook them far down 
the great river and where the wind had 
swept and packed the trail, hardened as 


“ 





sat the man he had come three hundred 
miles to see. 

At Steele’s “Good afternoon, Monsieur !” 
the trader looked up from his work, 
Slowly, as he recognized the frost-burned 
features of the man in duffle capote, the 
face of Lascelles went black with anger. 
He rose and faced the newcomer, his 
mouth twitching in vain effort to articulate. 

“You may remember me,” went on 
Steele, casually, openly amused at the sur- 
prise and discomfiture of the other. “My 
name is Steele. I met you at Wailing 
River.” 

“Yes, I remember you,” 
inspector, finding his voice. 
you here?” 

“I came on a little matter of business 
which we had better discuss in private,” 
suggested Steele, nodding in the direction 
of the listening clerk. 

“Come in behind the counter, then.” 

Steele passed to the rear of the counter 
and sat down. 

“You come from Moose or Wailing 
River?” demanded Lascelles, curious of 
the purpose of this strange call in* mid- 
winter. 


exploded the 
“What brings 


“TI come from Wailing River. You may 
be interested to know what has happened 
in the valley since September.” 

Lascelles was interested. You brought 
letters for me?” His tone dropped its surli- 
ness. 

“Oh, no! I have no letters. Mademoiselle 
St. Onge and her father are well, however. 
In fact, St. Onge is a happy man. He’s 
got the fur he lost last summer at the big 
rapids.” 

“Got his fur? How?” 

“Why, Laflamme had it. By the way, 
the trade of the valley is in your hands. 











Wailing River will pay big in the futures 
Steele added pointedly : “You can’t clog 
the post now.” 

“But Laflamme? He stole that fur?” de 


manded the astonished and mystifieg 
Frenchman. “How did St. Onge get it 
back ?” 


“Why, Laflamme bequeathed it to him, 
sort of a legacy. You sce, Laflamme died~ 
with a few others.” 

Lascelles stared at the man across th 
desk as if he doubted Steele’s reasog 
Laflamme dead! What's happened?” he 

gasped. 

“Well, in the first place,” began Steele 
lighting his pipe, “the Windigo you scoffed 
at proved to be an Indian from Ogoké 
We got him in a bear-trap—then closed ig 
on Laflamme and picked up half his people 
on the trails. When we walked in the reg 
had already stampeded from sheer fright, 
We missed Laflamme by minutes.” The 
American enjoyed the play of mingled im 
credulity and amazement on the feature 
of the man he faced. “He was found 
strangled on the Rouge River trail—later,” 
Steele added. “A private affair, I imagine, 
Exit all competition in the valley for St 
Onge.” 

For a space the news of the tragedy 
on the Wailing held the trader silent, thes 
the business instinct in Lascelles was re 
flected in the sparkle of his eyes. “Wail 
ing River will pay well now, with Ogoké 
out of the way,” he said, rubbing his hands 


together. “But I want to hear the details 
of this thing.” 
Steele rapidly rehearsed the events of 


the early winter. 

“It’s unbelievable—Laflamme dead. And 
his fur? It will come, of course, to Waile 
ing River,” added the trader, with satise 
faction. 

The moment of the American had are 
rived. He deliberately knocked out hig 
pipe, as he countered: “That depends og 
whether you sign this.” The speaker 
fumbled in an inner pocket and produced 
an oil-skin envelope with an enclosure. 

Lascelles scowled as Steele drew 
the paper. 

“What is this?” he demanded, his small 
eyes shifting suspiciously from the papef 
to the cold gaze of the American. 

“This is your title to forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of fur, your title—whes 
you sign it and return it to me.” 

Mystified, on the defensive, 
waited in silence. 

“T’ll read it to you,” 


out 


Lascelles 


continued Steele. 


“Mademoiselle Denise St. Ong:: 
“I hereby release you from you 
agreement to marry me. 
“Georges Lascelles, 
Inspector, Revillon Fréres, 
Albany District.” 


“You dare to insult me in my owl 
house!” raged the furious trader, getting 
to his feet and shaking his fists in thé 
face of the man who sat cooly in his chaif, 
looking up at him. “Why—you imprudent 
scoundrel—I’ll have you thrown out of the 
place—you and your dogs! You—” Las 
celles, choked with anger, was unable to 
continue. 

“You forget my man David,” drawled 
Steele, “the Indian who laughed at yot 
on the shore. You haven’t got enough 
Swampy Crees at your post here to throw 
that Ojibway out.” There was an ugly 
glint in the eyes of the American “as hé 
rose and thrust his face close to that of 
the infuriated inspector. “If your men ky 
a hand on him,” he rasped, “they'll gt 
what Laflamme and Big Antoine got of 
the Rouge River trail! Get that?” J 

The trader flinched from the threat # 
the windburned features, with the c 
jaw. 

“Now, sit down!” snapped Steele. 
the Stooping River there is forty tho 
dollars in fur under guard of my met 
Sign this, and it goes to St. Onge; refuse’ 
and it will be traded at Fort Hope, with 
the Hudson’s Bay. Understand? Forty 


(Continued om page 3092) 
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te) W* were plezsed 
} that 


to learn 

L. S&S Wao L. Bae 
ber has been award- 
ed the title »f Lone 
Scout Organizer. Al- 
most all the applica- 
wo tions we receiv~ fail 
- “—E to give credit to a 
Lone Scout toward a Booster sutton. 
It must be that some Scouts are missing 
opportunities to get new members. Boys 
write to me. asking for application 
blanks, and I send them, but I alwzys 
wish the credit could go to some of you 
scouts. When you do get a new mem- 
ber be sure that you have him write on 
the application blank: “Give credit to 
ner eemeee taes ” The 
Long House is not issuing numbers to 
new members. If you have a number, 
use it, if not give your name and ad- 
dress. If you have secured members, 
whose blanks were sent without giving 
you the credit, write me about -t and I 
will be glad to see that .--u get the 
ercdit. 

Ve feel sure that many Scouts have 
sent their report cards direct to the 
Long House, so we have no record of 
your advancement. Will you write us 
telling what degrees you have passcd so 
we can publish it? 








Why I Belong to the Lone 
Scouts (Second Prize) 
A LONE SCOUT has great joy in 
passing his degrees. 
When anybody is a Lone Scout he 
learns about himself and about 


Lone Scouts 
of America 


vi American Agriculturist Tribe 


the | became active ag 





“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day ana 











be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 


things around him. A Lone Scout learns 
how to take care of himself andalso 
others when they are injured. 

The Lone Scout then learns about 
the great outdoors. When being a Lone 
Scout you learn the names of various 
kinds of trees and plants, which most 
other boys don't. 

When a Lone Scout is on a hike he 
observes everything and hardly ever 
gets lost because he knows his bearing. 

Lone Scouts also can be proud of the 
fact that he learns how to cook and keep 
a tidy camp. Movst boys can’t cock 
and they also neglect their camp. 

There is also one great honor which 
every Lone Scout can share. That when- 
ever he meets someone, he knows ihe 
other one’s thoughts are this: that he 
is meeting a clear-minded, thoughtful 
and a trustworthy friend. 

Scoutingly yours, 
Elmer Leisten, (15) 
Webster, NM. ¥- 


Dear Lone Scouts:—My fifs. acquaintance 
with Lone Scoutdom came in 1920. was 
a reader of the magazine “Lone Scout,” . nd 
after reading the fir: fe. copies | sent 
for a Membership Card. Upon receipt of 
the card | filled it out and sent it to the 
“Long House’ August 16, 1920. Being 
young and careless at that time ! soou let 
it drop, but upon recently seei:.g the Lone 
Scout page in the American Agriculturist 
and rejoined June ?, 
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future 
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49—Left entrance 
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Home-grown and 
Home-owned 


That which is ours always seems better to us than 
even the best coming from strangers. It must be 
so, for without loyalty all the world would again 


be a jungle. 


But with a land as large as ours, with swarming 
millions all with their own work to do, friends 
sometimes seem like strangers, and we do hot 


know our own. 


How many of us know that last year 225,000 more 
consumers of electric light and power and workers 
in the industry invested $200,000,000 of their 
earnings in their own electric light and power 
These are the companies which, 
through private enterprise, have come to furnish 
ninety-five per cent of the electric service in the 
United States. Municipal plants furnish the other 
five per cent; but in the last few years 860 com- 
munities have abandoned this experiment and have 
gone back to private enterprise. 


companies? 


Sprung from the soil of American inventive genius, 
with two and a half million consumer and em- 
ployee owners, we can truly say that our electric} 
light and power industry is both “home-grown’y, 


and ‘‘home-owned.”’ 


To extend the benefits of electricity to 
agriculture, fifteen state committees are 
at work with the national committee in 
studying the problems of farm electrifi- 
ation. 

The Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describin 1g it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


economists and engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Amer.|, 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electric Light Association. - 





29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 














1925. 1 intend to form a tribe in my neigh- 
borhood. My plan is to first form <n organ- 
ization of the boys—having regular meet- 
ings, dues, etc.—ai.a after getting enough 
money in the treasury, have them become 
Lone Scouts by paying for their member- 
ship fees, degree books, badges, etc—just 
like our father’s lodge. We will then apply 
for a charter, elect our officers, name our 
tribe, etc. 

! believe that paying for their degree 
books, badges, etc, out of the treasury and 
by reminding them tha. it is like the 
“Lodge” does, will greatly Increase the 
enthusiasm. 

Very sincelerly yours, 
NORMAN BLACKBURN, L. S. ,10) 


Lutzville, R. No. 1, Bedford Co., Pa. 








“Johnny does his full quota of good 
turns”.—Drawn by Del Forkey Ma- 
lone, N. Y. (25). 
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Thousende of 
satisfied Tra: 

and Dealers sowed 
Year after Year, 
















Good reasons—we pay t i i 
best New York guiling sadsenn 
— y = — shipments, We 
¥ parcel post and e charg 

No commission deducted. ” 
BE SURE—to send us i 
you want to BE SURE rP need mn do 
and quick seturns. n’t Delay— 
Write for our price liss—-NOW! 


BENJAMIN DORM? 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


L47 West 24%ST New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING At World’s Original and Greate 

est School. Successful Auctioneers Make Big Money, 

Write today for free catalog and important information, 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 

20 WN. Sacramento Blvd, Chicage. 

CAREY M. 











JONES, Pres. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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**Royal”’ 


A Modern Bathroom, 


i Bargain 

t and Basin 

Plumbing and Heating Sup; 
Send For Iree Cataloque 20 

J. M. SEtDENBERG CO., Inc. 

254West 34th St, New York City 





evr 
We carry a full line o 


Juced prices. 

















Tinting. 











~ Beautiful New 
“Things from Old 








FEW of your clothes wear out They ju 
“go stale.” You tire of them—and other 
tire of m, @00 Keep them new and fresh 
by ng with Dy-O-La Dye 
the f dyes used by profe nal 
dyer 

l 1 > practical o thor t 
® rful—th multiply your wardrobe 
wit t inereasir your cloth exy 
I 1 beaut No t t no 
n ‘ Dy-O-La Dyes work equally well 
on wool mn, silk « mixed go I 
for i-water tinting in all the popular 
shad Any color 15 If your dealer can- 
not ipply you order from us. Full d 
ions on every package 


Send for Doll 
‘a a Happy Surp for 
Y “COLORED R 


I 
L all ready to cut out an 


nd you he 

Home Dyeing 
DY-O-LA DYE CO, 

Dept. 70 Burlington, Ve. 
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soda. 

cooking I use soda and sour milk in corn 
. 

mcal, 


and always in cake, using sour cream for 


} 


Si 
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Friend Soda 


It Is Often a Friend in Need and It Is Always Handy 


THINK the grocer in our little country 
store must wonder why we buy so much 
We never have hot biscuit, but in 


white flour, and graham muffins, 


iortening if possible. Almost all house- 


Wives use a pinch of soda in greens, and 
{ in tomato soup, and wash meat that is 
slightly stale in strong soda water. Soda 


removes 


stains from china and oilcloth, 








bodice with flaring 
s frock and tts neck 
cason’s style. Crepe 
or crepe faille lend 
j ng of Pattern No. 
| 2549. Jt < s tm sizes 16 ars, 36 to 42 
bust. The 36 inch size takes 37% 

yards of 401 1 material. Price 13c. 
TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 


For Silk or Wool 





clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). We also suggest that you send 
12 cents extra for a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine and 
mail to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave- 





nue, New York City. 
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iter 1S 


is 


bath 
m 
soap, 1S 
in the hard water, and does not necessitate 


ing. 
prickly heat—both soothes and cures it. 
Wet soda is a standard application for 


without scratching, and helps loosen burnt 


food from cooking utensils. These are 
re or less common uses, but soda, in 
r home, keeps us clean and well. 


As on other small farm homes, 


many 


we have no running water and no bath tub. 
Batl 


a problem, especially as the 
hard. In summer even a daily 

often insufficient. A table- 
mful or more of soda, used instead of 
more cleansing, does not curdle 


thing is 


seems 


ing. Strong soda water, used before 
hing the face, will cure blackheads, and 


is excellent applied to pimples after wash- 


Wet soda spread on heat rash— 


burns. If one’s hair is too oily, use soda 
water after the suds, then rinse very 
thoroughly. 
To Prevent Colds 
Soda is an unsurpassed deodorant. 
Either as a powder or in solution, it kills 


prespiration odor on armpits or feet. A 
soda water gargle, first thing in the morn- 
ing, reduces susceptibility to sore throat, 
sweetens the breath, and removes any bad 
taste in the mouth. Some doctors recom- 
mend frequent small doses of soda as a 
cold preventive. I take a very little in a 
glass of water every morning, but too 
much should be avoided, except in case 
of sour stomach, as it combines with the 
acid of the stomach to form salt and car- 


bon dioxid, and an over-amount of salt 
is harmful. 
One dentist said if soda were used for 


washing teeth, half the dentists would have 
to go out of business. After one becomes 
accustomed to the taste, it is a very satis- 
factory dentifrice. It should always be 
used wet, or in solution. 


Good For Insect Bites 


Our largest use of seda, however, is on 
bites and stings. Down here in the south 
there are mosquitoes that bite, yellow flies, 


speckled flies, sand flies, horse flies, that 





The Cloth Dress 











Pattern 2525 is just right for the cloth or 
vy silk necded for winter wear. 
ver lar may be worn open or tied 
the V-neck. It cuts im sizes 16 years, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
35§ gards of 40 inch ma- 


avy Stik Iresses 


56, 
36 tmch requires 
terial. Price 13c. 











all bite, red ants, black ants, tan ants, gnats, 
chiggers (or red-bugs), real fleas, jigger 
fleas, chicken mites, ticks, and goodness 
knows what all else. At one time or an- 
other, some of them will get you. If 
we did not have soda we would go wild 
in the summer time. Wet soda alleviates 
the burning and itching and reduces the 
inflammation. Of course the biting crea- 
ture should be first removed; chiggers may 
be greased. A dose of soda _ internally 
helps cool the fever and relieve the nausea 
one somtimes suffers as a result of many 
bites at one time, of any kind. 


At our place, soda is truly a “friend 
in need.”"—ApELAIDE MULLER, 





Uses for Old Sheets 


HEETS that are only worn thin and 
torn slightly down the center can be 
mended the following way for use again: 
Tear the sheet down the center and sew 

















No. &317-11 Bungalow apron of unbleached 
muslin, embroidered with red applique pop- 
pies on front, pocket and sleeves. The 
stems and leaves are worked in green out- 


line. Poppy seeds are black French knots. 
No. E318-11 is made in the same way as 
No. 317-11. The embroidery here is done 


in red, orange and fern green, the flowers 
being red with orange centers. Scrolis of 
French knots are also orange, and lines 
of darning stitch below the flowers are 
green. Either one of these dresses can be 
had all made up including the belt, and 
stamped for embroidery, with floss to finish 
for $1.00, as long as they last. There are 
only a limited number of these dresses 
availabie. 





the two outer edges together for the new 
center. Trim the rough edges and hem, 

Strips torn from old sheets make ideal 
polishers for water glasses, glass dishes, 
window glass, lamp chimneys and mirrors. 
Hotels, tea-houses and restaurants use old 
sheets for polishing their water glasses. 

The best part of an old sheet can be 
hemmed and used on the baby’s bed. Small 
squares can be cut and given to the chile 
dren to use in place of handkerchiefs when 
they have a bad cold, afterwards burn the 
squares up. 

Strips from old sheets rolled neatly in 
small rolls should be kept in a closed jar 
or box in case of an accident to be used 
23 bandages. 

Last but not least the left-overs from all 
the old sheets can be dyed any color for 
use in rag rugs.—Mrs. R. E. Davis. 


Old Fashioned Roll Jelly Cake 


Beat three eggs, add one cup of sugar, 
next add one cup of flour, two teaspoons 
of hot water or milk. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven. Turn out at once on a ciean 
towel, spread with jelly and roll. Cover 
with the towel. This cake keeps splen- 
didly —E. M. F. ; 

This recipe makes a cake of good tex 
ture and flavor. It is well to bake it m 
a large sized pan so that the cake is not 
too thick to roll easily. You may have to 
trim the crisp edges to prevent cracking 
when the cake is rolled. Since the caké 
is quite sweet, a tart jelly is best for fillings 





“Save the surface and you save all” ape 
plies to complexions as well as to porch 
floors. The only difference is that with 
complexions one should start work from 
the inside. 
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Touches tor the Thanksgiving Feast 


Simple Games to Add Fun to the Feast 


c And a Few 
HANKSGIVING is such a day of 
family reunions that the Lady-of-the 
House, wants to put forward her best foot 
when it comes to planning and preparing 
the dinner. There arc certain little touches 
which can be given to make the table at- 
tractive to the eye as well as to the palate, 
and it merely means planning ahead to get 
it accomplished. 

The suggestions given here are more for 
the extra touches than for the usual dishes 
making up a Thanksgiving dinner. If your 
mind’s eye gets the picture which this 
mgnu presents, it sees red and yellow as 
the predominating colors. This is entirety 
suitable for an autumn dinner. A bowl of 
red apples and oranges, with brilliant au- 


tumn leaves around the base gives the 
keynote to the color scheme. Candle 
sticks with yellow or orange-colored 


candles can be used to finish off.the ‘able 
decoration. 

As for the “eats,” tradition has it that 
on the first Thanksgiving day our Puritan 
ancestors feasted .n that grand bird, the 
turkey, and we delight in pre- 
serving that tradition. Often 
it is desirable, however, to 
substitute some smaller bird 
for the “old reliable.” Duck, 
goose, or roasting fowl have 
done delightful duty on the 
Th-nisgiving table many, 
many times and will continue 
to do.so as long as they roam 
the farmyard. 

The chief object in roasting 
any bird is to have a moist, 


tender, well-flavored product 
when it comes to the table. 
If the bird is young and 


plump to start with, this end 
is more easily reached. But 
sometimes, as a matter, of 


farm economy, one of the 
“boarder” hens may have to 
be sacrificed, and that’s an- 


other story 

Some canny cooks boil such 
a ow! in water to which has 
been added a small amount of 
vinegar. Those who are 
fortunate enough to own pres- 
sure cookers do the prelimi- 


mary “tendering” in_ these 
useful utensils. The roast- 
ing process in those cases, 


becomes a matter of brown- 


cayenne, I cup celery tops, I teaspoon 
sugar, 2 tablespoons tomato ketchup. 


Preparation—Simmer all ingredients ex- 
cept tomato ketchup for half an hour, 
strain ethrough double cheesecloth, add 
ketchup, and serve cither very hot or very 
cold. The tomato pulp should be pressed 
through a sieve and used for flavoring 
other soups or sauces. 


Oyster Stuffing 


1 cup dry bread 2 tablespoons lemon 
crumbs juice 
4 cup butter 15 tablespoon minced 
1 cup oysters with parsley 
liquor 14 teaspoon sait 
dash of pepper 
Mix thoroughly. There should be 


enough oyster liquor to moisten the whole 
mixture. 11 there is not, add stcck or 
boiling water. Better baked in the bird. 

This recipe ma:> be varied by adding 
the giblets, cooked and minced, 14 pound 
pecan meats, cut coarse, or I large onion, 








basting the roasting fowl or duck with 
orange juice, and usin, the drippings for 
the foundation of the thickened sauce. 


Cranberry Jelly 


1 quart cranberries 2 cups boiling water 
2 cups sugar 


Cook until cranberries are tender, strain 
and stand away to get firm. A convenient 
way to make individual molds is to use 
aluminur or enamel muffin tins for this 
purpose—the smaller the better. If the 
fowl is carved at the table, a border of the 
individual servings of cranberry jelly 
makes it most decorative. 


Carry Out Colors in Salad 


As for the salad, most charming bit 
of decoration is achieved by serving it in 
medium-sized, bright red apples which 
ave been scooped out with a spoon. The 
pieces whick are zsemoved can be mixed 
with choppec celery, nut meats and 
cream or mayonnaise dressing. <A sprig 
of parsley or a nice bit of 
celery top stuck in the top 
adds the right touch. Serve 
on lettuce or garnish with 
celery tops or curls. 

If you -ish the recipe or 
any dish suggested here but 
not printed we shall be glac 
to send it upcn request ac- 
companied hy stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Have Games Ready 

LMOST any family will 
have little folks and 
others not so little to enter- 
tain Thanksgiving and quiet 
games often help to make 
things more pleasant for all 
ages. Here are a few of the 
hint 


he games which have 
been suggested by the New 
York State College of Ag- 
riculture: 
Long Glum 
One representative is 
~} chosen from each of three 


groups te go and stand be- 
fore each of the opposing 
groups. Thus the three 
representatives stand in a 
row facing each group. They 





ing the fowl and allowing the 
Seasoning in the stuffirg to do 
its savory work. 

When a straight job of 
roasting is done the flavor is 
improved by laying strips of bacon or 
salt pork over the breast of the bird t 
prevent dryness. Long, slow cooking pro- 
duces a better result than does a quick heat 
which is apt to harden and dry the tissues 
unduly. Much basting also helps to pre- 
vent this tasteless state of affairs. 

gut this is a story of stuffings and 
Sauces more than of roasting and we must 
get on with the tale. It is our theory 
that we miss much that is delightful in life 
if we refuse to try new ideas. So, if 
you have never tried the recipes given 
here, your opportunity for doing so will 


come very soon 


Suggested Menu For Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


Soup—Tomato bouillon 
Roast Turkey, fowl or duck 
Stuffing — Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly in individual 
Pickles or relish 
Mashed Potatoes, or glazed sweet po‘a. s 
Creamed White Onions 
Mashed turnip or baked squash. 
Waldorf Salad in Red Apple Cases 
Pumpkin Pie with whipped c :am 
or Minced Pie 
Milk 


Coffee 
Salted Nuts 
Mints 


molds 


Tomato Bouillon 


Ingredients—1 can tomatoes, 6 cloves, 
2 cups water, 14 bay leaf, % cup onion, 
1% teaspoons salt, 14 cup carrot, dash of 


Thanksgiving Day is Feast Day in most families and hap- 
piness shows in glad smiles everywhere. 
good, old-fashioned hospitality for making people really happy. 


minced. Howeve., all these variations 


combined are good. 
Southern Cornbread Stuffing 

Soak plain cornbread (use no sugar in 
making this) in Equor in which fowl or 
turkey was varboiied. to taste 
with finely chopped or grated onion, salt, 
pepper, and sage Gf desired). This piain 
stufing may be mzde more interesting by 
the addition of chcpped giblets, or oysters, 
or when used for duck <tuflings, raw ap- 
ples peeled and sliced thin. 


Season 


Saucase Stuffing 
One-half pound sausage may be ada i 
to regular bread or chestnut stuffing. In 
case this is done, salt and pepper should 
be added after the saveag. is added, othe: 


wise the mixture may be too salty. 


Sauce or Gravy 

The same Southern cooks who make the 
cornbread stuffing make a delicious gravy 
by saving some of the oroth and thickening 
i: in the usual way. To this thickened 
sauce is added chopped giblets and chopped 
hard-boiled eggs. 

For a brown sauce take the fat from the 
roasting pan, brown in it an equal amount 
of flour and add ‘stock or hot water in the 
proportion of 1 cup of the liquid to 2 
tbsp. each of fat and flour. To this 
add seasonings—and giblets if desired. 

A delicious orange sauce is obtained by 


Nothing can beat 


must not turn their eves 
away from the groups be- 
fore which they stand but 
must witness the ingenious 
efforts of the various mem- 
bers of the group to make them smile. 
‘The event is won by the contestant who 
for the longest time refrains from smil- 
ing. . 
Horns 

This game is similar to “Simon Says.” 
The group is seated with their fore fin- 
gers placed on their knees or a table. 
The leader says, “All horns up,” “Cat's 
horns up,’ “Cow's horns up,’ and so 
on. If the animal named has ?.orns the 
players must obey, otherwise they dis- 
All whe make mistakes take 
chairs and sit outside of circle until all 
the players are eliminated. The last one 
to remain is the winner. To change the 
game, instead of eliminating those who 
make mistakes, the making a 
mistake may be required to become 
leader. 


obey. 


first one 


Names 


s+, Bird, (ish, is 


‘ 


players are seat 


The old game of Bea 
a familiar one. The 
in a circle, while one player stands in 
the center and points at one of the 
players, calling, for instance, “Beast,” 
and then counts up to ten as fast as 
possible. The player pointed at must 
answer with the name of some beast, 
before the center player counts ten. Ii 
he does this, the center player must try 
it again, but if he fails to answer, he 
changes places with the center player. 
A great deal more fun is added by call- 


} 
ca 
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Good news! Extra help 
for an easier washday! 
Dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap, working to- 
gether, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, in any form! Safe! 


Thorough! Quick! 


Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week— 
especially when it is so 
much cheaper in the end? 





Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed anu made into latest 
style Coates (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments, Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima: hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Kobes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, BY 
Sole or Beit Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates eladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest cvstom tanners and taxider™ie*< (nm 


t' Aa, 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, . ¥. 


iNew 
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Pe 


4 Quotesyou the lowest fac. 
Ly tory prices on heat. 
i ing stoves, furnaces, porce. 
tain ename)! combination 








alamazoo customers, 
dries $25 to $75 caving by se 
ing postal for FREE book today 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mira, 
801 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


A Kalamazeco, 


Reqisteres’ Direct to You” 










Registered 


Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 








Sj, .Cuticura 
KE4 Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 

















When writing to advertisers be sure to 





mention the American Agriculturist 


—_ 





ing a variety of words such as furniture, 
flowers, chairs, automobiles, and so on, 
and requiring the person questioned 
each time to name some kind of furnie 
ture, flower, chair, or automobiie. 

Buzz Fizz 

The players are seated in a circle to 
play Buzz-Fizz. The game starts by 
one player saying “One”. The player 
next to him says “Three,” 
seventh 
“seven” 


“Two,” then 
except that every 
“Buzz.” Whenever 


or u multiple of seven is reached, the 


and so on; 


player savs 


player must say 3uzz.” When the 
count gets to 71, the players say “Buzz 
one,” “Buzz two,” and so on. If he 


misses, the next player starts in as 
“One.” The game becomes more intere 
esting if in additron, “Fizz” is substitute 
ed for “live” and its multiples. The 
game can be played by requiring a fore 
feit if a player fails to say “Buzz” or 
“Fizz” when he should, or if he says 
either in the wrong place. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





WINIKER BROS., 


per roll, seconds. 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


the rate of 5 cents a word, 





> TROUBLE MAKER, 
This handsomely bound book 


AMERICAN AGRICUL- 





—Indian 3 speed motorcycle; good 





The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


t reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


P; 
vd 4 
ater than the second Monday previous ACCO_G ROWE RS, 





ney order must accom: chanic i eee carbon steel tracks, 














AGENTS WANTED EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 















































3, 100 white envelopes, 








SOREDERS S WANTED 




















TITAN ANKSG IVING, Christmas and 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 








Send yvur same today. 
to Keystone Hide Company, 























POULTRY SUPPLIES 








SEND TOU R Ft RS to a Sy tur dealer 





RIEMANN, Con- 








Highest cash prices paid. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








HELP WANTED 





and shipping instruc- 
VINCE 

















REAL ESTATE 


an Hankins, Toms 
1A. 

















HONE Y—Pure extract ted at our station, ain "Ste ate highw: ay, 


and tools at inventory v: ilue, 





Ss. prepaid in third zone 





OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALI- 








of moderate means, who desires to establish 


HONEY —Beudenton 


a delight ful ged 








he: st suited for different localities are well oe 
Efficient market ing organizations are at you. 
— ( alli fornia has a climate you will 





There are “thousnnds of ‘miles of paved ronda. 





mail you our illustrate! fold- 








buchwheat extracted, 











FARM FOR SALE 
3 miles to village of T 








adapted to potatoes, 








—POULTRY—TUREEYS 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ALFALFA AND 








A WITHROW, Route Four, “Syracuse, “Nx. 











shesbe or red. Write 
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The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 388) 
thousand in fur to the Hudson’s Bay!” 

“Did she send you with this?” sneered 
the patently worried inspector. 

“We won't discuss Mademoiselle St. 
Onge, but she knows nothing of this~ 
nothing. « Furthermore, you may be glad 
to learn that this release will mean nothing 
to me. We have both lost, Lascelles—both 
you and I. Let's take our medicine like 
men.” 

“You expect me to believe you?” 

“Believe me or not, one thing you're 
going to do; that is, sign this release.” 

“Suppose I refuse? 

“Well, read this.” Steele handed the 
other man a paper bearing the letterhead 
of Revillon Fréres and dated at Montrea, 

Lascelles’ hand visibly trembled as he 
took the paper. While he read, his high 
color slowly died. 

“You understand that second sentence, 
don’t you?” taunted Steele. “*Any ate 
te mpt on your part to confuse the come 
pany’s business with your private affairs 
will be summarily dealt with,” he quoted. 
“How would would you like to have the 
Montreal office learn that you had for 
private reasons, turned over forty thous 
sand dollars’ worth of pelts to the Hud- 
son’s Bay?” 

Limp in his chair, the man who had 
plotted for Denise St. Onge and beheld 
his victory near, now stared hopelessly on 
defeat. 

“I could have you put out of the way 
easily, in spite of your man-killer outside; 
and get both fur and the girl.” 

Steele laughed. “You think me a child? 
If I don’t come back, the fur goes to 
Fort Hope. I've fixed that. I've also 
written to your superiors telling them of 
your great fur haul on the Wailing. How- 
ever, I'm hungry for a good fight. Say 
the word and I'll begin with you. Any 
more threats?” 

Lascelles was done. There was no alter- 
native to a refusal to sign the release but 
the ruin of his career. He hurriedly wrote 
his name and returned the paper to Steele. 

“You're a clever man, Monsieur,” he 
said in a voice broken with passion, “but 
in the future keep away from this end of 
the Albany. It would please me to look 
at you over the sights of a rifle.” 

“Now, I don’t feel that way about you,” 
flung back Steele as he moved to the door, 
followed by the venomous eyes of the other. 
“While 1 have a foot, I'll never waste 
good ammunition—on a cur,” and he slame 
med the door behind him. 

(Continued Next Week) 





The Disappearing Hired Man 
(Continued from page 375) 

is put to. My men are paid their wages 

and provided with a place to live if they 

care to live on the-farm. Aside from 

this I do not look after the financial af- 

fairs of the family. 

My experience in men leaving is this: 
A good man leaves to go in business for 
himself. We farmers are just like other 
business men. We grow our crops, we 
send them to the market, we call the 
commission man or whvever has the 
load and ask him what it brought, we 
cannot send a bill stating the price that 
is to be paid, we take just what is given 
us. A farmer has to be a shrewd busi- 
ness man to win and then sometimes 
he has a hard job on his hands. A good 
man will never get ahead very much 
while working for wages. The only way 
to success is to get out and hustle for 
yourself. —H. E., New York. 











Ten or more ewes, not 


Price $1.00. Stove far from Lewis Cc ounty. ‘Send oo to VINCENT 


Three Paid--Three More 





Smokiag- five Ibs. 





_ FOR SALE—World’s Grand re strain, 
time classified adver- i 

tisement in :~ AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST paid me 
‘low much for three more times? 


» tree, Vv 
_ FARMERS ASSOCIA rION, Max- 








. delivered p og “su NNY BROOK FARM, 
: Y 


WOMEN'S WANTS 


WOMEN’S WANTS 

ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE by manu 
facturer at great bargain. Samples free. H. A. 
BARTLETT. Harmony. Maine. 

VANILLA—Large size 6 oz. bottle vanilla 60c 
postpaid. 2 tor $1.00. Finest quality. Will not 
bake out. A. L. WELLS, 1702 Seventh Ave., 
Troy, N. Y. 

SEND 25c for sample set Engraved CHRIST- 
MAS Greeting Cards with envelopes to match, 
15 card Assortments $1.00. 8 weed 
BOOK CO., Arlington, N. Y., 














CONTINENTAL 


Send fifteen cents tor mo 
, bright new calicoes and percal 
Your money "$s worth every time. PAT CHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 


USED CORRE SPONDENC & COU — 





( Courses bought ). 























WOOLENS, Materials for ory wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. F. A. PACKARD, Box bs 
Camder, Me. 
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Service 


Bureau 


Paying High School Tuition--Picking Berries 


“Will you please send me Information in 
regard to school law on children of district 
schools going to high school, tuition being 
paid by districts. | am trustee in our dis- 
trict and we have two children going to 
high school, one is going on 19 years old 
taking training class, the other is 14 years, 
lacks one subject of having completed the 
grades. We have a very good school and a 
capable teacher for grade work. I! have re- 
ceived a bill for their tuition. | wish to do 
right and be just with the taxpayers and 
children. These children’s parents are well 
off and able to pay and there are some very 
poor taxpayers."”—W. M. G., New York. 


WE often get inquiries of this kind 
regarding the payment of tuition 
by non-resident pupils. In order to be 
sure of our facts, we referred the matter 
to the Bureau on Rural Education of the 
State Department at Albany and receiv- 
ed the following answer: 

“Pupils who live in districts that do 
not maifitain high school work are en- 
titled to have their tuition paid by the 
State and the district when they become 
of high school age and grade. ‘The State 
pays $50 toward such tuition and the dis- 
trict must pay the amount above the $50 
which the high school charges. In the 
event that the district in which the pupil 
lives believes that the high school board 
has fixed an amount beyond the cost of 
actual instruction to such pupil, an ap- 
peal may be taken to the Commissioner 
of Education. Such appeal may also be 
taken for any other good and sufficient 
reason. As a rule, the cost is not far 
from $100 per pupil for high school in- 
struction. Comparatively few districts 
charge more than $25 or $50 in addition 
to the amount paid by the State. 

“Districts may also vote to pay tuition 
of pupils even though they have not 
reached high school grade. The State 
does not pay any portion of the tuition 
unless pupils are of high school grade. 

“In a democracy the ability of the par- 
ent to pay should not be considered 
when it is a question of providing edu- 
cation at public expense. There may be 
some question about ‘this pupil who 
lacks one subject. On the other hand, 
she may not lack the one subject, be- 
cause the principal is permitted to give 
her an examinatron to determine wheth- 
er or not she is of high school grade. 
The trustee may believe that the only 
examination that she can take is the 
regular preliminary Regents’ examina- 
tion 

‘If Mr. G. will take up questions of 
this sort with his district superintendent 
of schools he can get a more satisfactory 
answer than anyone can give him by 
mail. The district superintendent is 
familiar with the law and the facts, and 
is the local authority on such questions.” 


We Do Not Injure Reputable 
Companies. 


~ our September 19, issue we publish- 

ed a letter from a subscriber, which 
was a complaint against the Lavex 
Chemical Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
The subscriber claimed that this com- 
pany guaranteed to refund the money if 
the catarrh remedy which they sold was 
not satisfactory, but that when she ask- 
ed for a refund her letters were not 
answered. 

We commented upon this letter in our 
Service Bureau, advising our people to 
leave the patent medicine sharks alone. 








So “ee 
Gry, 


Bracksirv—IVhy does he hang his 
tongue out so far? 

Sparrow—7o balance up his tail, I 
guess.—Judge. 











After publication, we reccived a letter from 
the company, adjusting the matter with 
our subscriber in full and stating that 
they had not adjusted before because 
the subscriber had not complied with 
her part of the agreement. The com- 
pany also objected to our statement that 
they were doing a fraudulent business. 

It is not the purpose of the Service 
Bureau to injure any reputable business 
concern, It is rather to protect our sub- 
scribers and to assist both them and the 
companies with whom they deal in ad- 
justing misunderstandings. We are glad 
therefore, to state that the Lavex Chem- 
ical Company adjusted this complaint 
promptly when we brought it to their 
attention and that so far as our experi- 
ence goes, this company promptly lives 
up to its guarantee in making good 
when its customers are not satisfied. 

We must repeat however, our advice 
to our readers to the effect that it is not 
safe to take most patent medicines ex- 
cept upon the advice of your family 
doctor. 





Picking Wildberries 

“There has been a lot of talk about it 
being against the law to gather wild berries 
and the like from woods to sell. For two 
years we have gathered Christmas berries 
to sell and last year brought taurel 
branches to sell. Have also sold littie green 
trees and larger ones for Christmas. Piease 
let me know if we have a right to gather 
these this year. There is a lot of berries 
left for birds as only the branches with a 
lot of berries on are gathered.’’—Mrs. E. 
L. C., New York 

HIS letter is typical of a question 
that is often referred to us as to 
the right of going on other people's land 
to pick berries, to gather chestnuts, etc. 
There is a feeling which seems to be 
held, by the majority of people that wild 
berries, chestnuts and flowers belong to 
everybody no matter where they grow. 
Probably we have inherited this atti- 
tude from the early days when wild 
game and fruit abounded and there was 
enough for everybody. 

However, that time is now passed and 
the sooner we all look upon such pro- 
ducts as the property of the man who 
owns the land, the sooner trouble will 
be saved for everyone. It is not against 
the law to gather wild berries. How- 
ever, the owner can bring suit and force 
damages for trespass and the right way 
to do is to ask permission of the owner 
of the property. 


Pleased With Insurance 
Settlements 


“T am in receipt of your check for $30. 
in payment of my claim for accident in- 
surance from North American Accident 
Insurance Company. It is satisfactory 
with me. Many thanks for the prompt 
settlement.”—W. A. M., Pennsylvania. 

* 6 6 


“I am in receipt of your letter con- 
taining the check from the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company, for 
which I thank you and also thank the 
Insurance Company. It shows your 
company does real things and I am per- 
fectly well satisfied with the settlement 
as I didn’t apply until I knew how long 
I was disabled. I went to work too 
soon for my own good and contrary to 
my doctor’s orders, but you know a poor 
old farmer in a busy time like harvest 
will take chances, but I am real well and 
over it now. I wish to renew my policy 
if I can.”—H. P. S., Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


“Received your check for,$16.71 from 
the North American Accident Insurance 
Company which came in handy. I am 
very much satisfied and thank you for 
the prompt way in which it was attend- 
ed to. Wishing you would let me kaow 
when the insurance comes due so that I 
may renew it, I remain.”—R. P., New 
York. 




















Safeguarding the lanes of speech 


The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been com- 
pleted and is now in service. A triumph of American tele- 
phone engineering, the new cable is the result of years of 


research and cost $25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach 
extended along the Atlantic seaboard, then steadily west- 
ward until this last long section to Chicago was put into 
service. 

To the public, this cable means dependable service 
irrespective of weather conditions. It is now not likely that 
sleet storms, which at times interfere with the open wire type 
of construction with 40 to 50 wires on a pole, will again 
cut off the rest of the nation from New York or from the 
nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet storm on the day of 
President Taft's inauguration. 

The new cable means speedier service, as it provides 
numerous additional telephone circuits and will carry a 
multitude of telephone and telegraph messages. It would 
take ten lines of poles, each heavily loaded with wires, to 
carry the circuits contained in this most modern artery 
of speech. 

This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell 
System projects that make up its national program for better 
telephone service to the subscriber. It is another illustration 
of the System's intention to provide the public with speedier 
and even more dependable service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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MILK CANS 


, 20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


0 - 
Prices 
We sell only 

makes of high 

quality—yet our 

Fprices are rea- 

sonable. 


Progres siv « 
dairymen have 
bought supplies 
and equipment 
¢ } from us since 
Sl 1889. 

J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 


Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 





GetThis Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices cut tothe bone—pricrs you have 
waiting for a good ime—and, 
as usual, Jim Brown's prices are way be- 
fow all otherfence prices. Quality st. | 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for thie Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 160 different styles of my 
famous double galvanized fence, also steel posts, 
gates, barb wire, roofing and pamt. —Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.?) 
Dept. 3007 Cleveland, Ohio 









































MAKE MO Yy ‘ 
emote Cheapest Way 


—the fastest easiest op- 
2rating stump puller made. 


ite Quick for Agent's Offer 

§ Big profits with easy werk for you 

in my new special agent's offag, 

Also get my new big catalog—free, 
5 y HERCULES MFG. CO. 

1123 29th Se. Centerville, towg 












geesecraee| (PATENTS so0f tt toe 


Hova>s 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
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Room 801-W Magee Bldg., *ittsba 
—- 


30-Day 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING 
—_— 644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
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“Balloon Tires” 
on Spreaders: 


i eee iP aR as re “Tl 
NEw IDEA Leads Again! 
ERFECTION! That is the one word to describe 
this truly remarkable spreader —the most popular 


2-horse spreader built. Quality Sroneoes— ee 
hitch to distributer! And as the final touch to this master 





implement, extra-wide, easy-running tires— “balloon tires” 
—with continuous cleats on the drive wheels. New 
Idea still leads—as it always has—ever since it origi- 
nated the wide-spreading spreader. 

















TY LDS 
SPREADER 


An Invention ~ Not an Imitation 











Never before has greater value been built into any implement! The 
New Idea combines mechanical perfection with rugged strength. 
All main parts are riveted—not merely bolted. Auto-bumper 
steel is used for all frame-work. All sheet metal parts are copper- 
bearing steel. Everything about the NEW IDEA SPREADER is 
designed for lighter draft, smoother performance, longer life, free- 
dom from breakage, and better spreading. 


Insist upon the genuine NEW IDEA when you buy. See it at your 
dealer’s— or write us at once for complete information and price. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 
Coldwater, Ohio 


The largest independent spreader factory in the world, 


Not in any trust or combination. 








eer EY  } ee, QQ ; Be = The 20-acre factory back of New Idea Fara 
>» DX We r Equipment Capual $2,000,000 No bonded 
. indebtedness 4.000 agencies Branches for 

Parts and service everywhere 





Covered by 

Original 

Patents. Widely 

imitated — at 

Never Equalled wish Sy 
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